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SEconD ScENE.—Mablethorpe Fouse, 


T PREAMBLE. 
HE place is England. 

The time is winter, in the year eighteen hundred and seventy. 

The persons are: Julian Gray, Horace Holmeroft, Lady Janet 
Roy, Grace Roseberry, and Mercy Merrick. 


Cuapter VI. 
LADY JANET’S COMPANION. 


Ir is a glorious winter's day. The sky is clear, the frost is hard, the 
ice bears for skating. 

The dining-room. of the ancient mansion, called Mablethorpe House, 
situated in the London suburb of Kensington, is famous among artists 
and other persons of taste for the carved wood-work, of Italian origin, 
which covers the walls on three sides. On the fourth side the march 
of modern improvement has broken in, and has varied and brightened 
the scene by means of a conservatory, forming an entrance to the 
room, through a winter garden of rare plants and flowers. On your 
right hand, as you stand fronting the conservatory, the monotony of 
the pannelled wall is relieved by a quaintly-patterned door of old in- 
laid wood, leading into the library, and thence, across the great hall, 
to the other reception-rooms of the house. A corresponding door on 
the left hand gives access to the billiard-room, to the smoking-room 
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next to it, and to a smaller hall commanding one of the secondary 
entrances to the building. On the left side also is the ample fire- 
place, surmounted by its marble mantelpiece, carved in the profusely 
and confusedly ornate style of eighty years since. To the educated 
eye the dining-room, with its modern furniture and conservatory, its 
ancient walls and doors, and its lofty mantelpiece (neither very old nor 
very new) presents a startling, almost a revolutionary, mixture of the 
decorative workmanship of widely-differing schools. ‘To the ignorant 
eye the one result produced is an impression of perfect luxury and 
comfort, united in the friendliest combination, and developed on the 
largest scale, 

The clock has just struck two. The table is spread for luncheon. 

The persons seated at the table are three in number. First, Lady 
Janet Roy. Second, a young lady who is her reader and companion. 
Third, a guest staying in the house, who has already appeared in these 
pages under the name of Horace Holmcroft—attached to the German 
army as war correspondent of an English newspaper. 

Lady Janet Roy needs but little introduction. Everybody with the 
slightest pretension to experience in London society knows Lady 
Janet Roy. 

Who has not heard of her old lace and her priceless rubies ? Who 
has not admired her commanding figure, her beautifully-dressed white 
hair, her wonderful black eyes which still preserve their youthful 
brightness, after first opening on the world seventy years since ? Who 
has not felt the charm of her frank easily-flowing talk, her inex- 
haustible spirits, her good-humoured gracious sociability of manner ? 
Where is the modern hermit who is not familiarly acquainted, by 
hearsay at least, with the fantastic novelty and humour of her opinions ; 
with her generous encouragement of rising merit of any sort, in all 
ranks, high or low; with her charities, which know no distinction 
between abroad and at home; with her large indulgence, which no 
ingratitude can discourage and no servility pervert? Everybody has 
heard of the popular old lady—the childless widow of a long-forgotten 
lord. Everybody knows Lady Janet Roy. 

But who knows the handsome young woman sitting on her right 
hand, playing with her luncheon instead of eating it ? Nobody really 
knows her. 

She is prettily dressed in grey poplin, trimmed with grey velvet, 
and set off by a ribbon of deep red tied in a bow at the throat. She 
is nearly as tall as Lady Janet herself, and possesses a grace and 
keauty of figure not always seen in women who rise above the medium 
height. Judging by a certain innate grandeur in the carriage of her 
head and in the expression of her large melancholy grey eyes, believers 
in blood and breeding will be apt to guess that this is another noble 
lady, Alas! she is nothing but Lady Janet’s companion and reader. 
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Her head, crowned with its lovely light brown hair, bends with a 
gentle respect when Lady Janet speaks. Her fine firm hand is easily 
and incessantly watchful to supply Lady Janet’s slightest wants. 
The old lady—affectionately familiar with her—speaks to her as she 
might speak to an adopted child. But the gratitude of the beautiful 
companion has always the same restraint in its acknowledgment 
of kindness; the smile of the beautiful companion has always 
the same underlying sadness when it responds to Lady Janet’s 
hearty laugh. Is there something wrong here, under the surface ? 
Is she suffering in mind, or suffering in body? What is the matter 
with her ? 

The matter with her is secret remorse. This delicate and beautiful 
creature pines under the slow torment of constant self-reproach. 

To the mistress of the house, and to all who inhabit it or enter it, 
she is known as Grace Roseberry, the orphan relative by marriage of 
Lady Janet Roy. To herself alone she is known as the outcast of the 
London streets; the inmate of the London Refuge; the lost woman 
who has stolen her way back—after vainly trying to fight her way 
back—to Home and Name. There she sits in the grim shadow of her 
own terrible secret, disguised in another person’s identity, and esta- 
blished in another person’s place. Mercy Merrick had only to dare, 
and to become Grace Roseberry if she pleased. She has dared, and 
she has been Grace Roseberry for nearly four months past. | 

At this moment, while Lady Janet is talking to Horace Holmeroft, 
something that has passed between them has set her thinking of the 
day when she took the first fatal step which committed her to the 
fraud. 

How marvellously easy of accomplishment the act of personation 
had been! At first sight Lady Janet had yielded to the fascination of 
the noble and interesting face. No need to present the stolen letter ; 
no need to repeat the ready-made story. The old lady had put the 
letter aside unopened, and had stopped the story at the first words. 
“Your face is your introduction, my dear; your father can say 
nothing for you which you have not already said for yourself.” . There 
was the welcome which established her firmly in her false identity 
at the outset. Thanks to her own experience, and thanks to the 
“ Journal” of events at Rome, questions about her life in Canada, and 
questions about Colonel Roseberry’s illness, found her ready with 
answers which (even if suspicion had existed) would have disarmed 
suspicion on the spot. While the true Grace was slowly and pain- 
fully winning her way back to life on her bed in a German hospital, 
the false Grace was presented to Lady Janet’s friends as the relative 
by marriage of the mistress of Mablethorpe House. From that time 
forward nothing had happened to rouse in her the faintest suspicion 
that Grace Roseberry was other than a dead, and buried, woman. So 
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far as she now knew—so far as anyone now knew—she might live out 
her life in perfect security (if her conscience would let her), respected, 
distinguished, and beloved, in the position which she had usurped. 


She rose abruptly from the table. The effort of her life was to 
shake herself free of the remembrances which haunted her perpetually 
as they were haunting her now. Her memory was her worst enemy ; 
her one refuge from it was in change of occupation and change of 
scene. 

“May I go into the conservatory, Lady Janet?” she asked. 

“ Certainly, my dear.” 

She bent her head to her protectress—looked for a moment, with a 
steady compassionate attention, at Horace Holmcroft—and, slowly 
crossing the room, entered the winter-garden. The eyes of Horace 
followed her, as long as she was in view, with a curious, contradictory 
expression of admiration and disapproval. When she had passed out 
of sight, the admiration vanished, but the disapproval remained. The 
face of the young man contracted into a frown: he sat silent, with his 
fork in his hand, playing absently with the fragments on his plate. 

“Take some French pie, Horace,” said Lady Janet. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Some more chicken, then ?” 

“ No more chicken.” 

“ Will nothing tempt you ?” 

“J will take some more wine, if you will allow me.” 

He filled his glass (for the fifth or six time) with claret, and 
emptied it sullenly at a draught. Lady Janet’s bright eyes watched 
him with sardonic attention; Lady Janet’s ready tongue spoke out 
as freely as usual what was passing in her mind at the time. 

“The air of Kensington doesn’t seem to suit you, my young friend,” 
she said. “The longer you have been my guest, the oftener you 
fill your glass and empty your cigar-case. Those are bad signs in a 
young man. When you first came here, you arrived: invalided by a 
wound. In your place, I should not have exposed myself to be shot, 
with no other object in view than describing a battle in a newspaper. 
I suppose tastes differ. Are you ill? Does your wound still plague 

ou?” 
ie Not in the least.” 

“ Are you out of spirits ?” 

Horace Holmeroft dropped his fork, rested his elbows on the table, 
and answered, “ Awfully.” 

Even Lady Janet’s large toleration had its limits. It embraced 
every human offence, except a breach of good manners. She snatched 
up the nearest weapon of correction at hand—a table spoon—and rapped 
her young friend smartly with it on the arm that was nearest to her. 
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“My table is not the club table,” said the old lady. “Hold up 
your head. Don’t look at your fork—look at to me. I allow nobody 
to be out of spirits in My house. I consider it to be a reflection on 
Me. If our quiet life here doesn’t sujt you, say so plainly, and find 
something else todo. There is employment to be had, I suppose—if 
you choose to apply for it ? You needn’t smile. I don’t want to see 
your teeth—I want an answer.” 

Horace admitted, with all needful gravity, that there was employ- 
ment to be had. The war between France and Germany, he re- 
marked, was still going on: the newspaper had offered to employ him 
again in the capacity of correspondent. 

“Don’t speak of the newspapers and the war!” cried Lady Janet, 
with a sudden explosion of anger, which was genuine anger this time. 
“T detest the newspapers! I won't allow the newspapers to enter 
this house. I lay the whole blame of the blood shed between France 
and Germany at their door.” 

Horace’s eyes opened wide in amazement. The old lady was evi- 
dently in earnest. “ What can you possibly mean?” he asked. “ Are 
the newspapers responsible for the war ?” 

“Entirely responsible,” answered Lady Janet. “Why, you don’t 
understand the age you live in! Does anybody do anything nowa- 
days (fighting included), without wishing to see it in the newspapers ? 
I subscribe to a charity; thou art presented with a testimonial ; he 
preaches a sermon; we suffer a grievance; you make a discovery ; 
they go to church and get married. And I, thou, he; we, you, they, 
all want one and the same thing—we want to see it i in the papers. 
Are kings, soldiers, and diplomatists exceptions to the general rule 
of humanity ? Not they! I tell you seriously, if the newspapers of 
Europe had one and all decided not to take the smallest notice in 
print of the war between France and Germany, it is my firm con- 
viction the war would have come to an end for want of encourage- 
ment long since. Let the pen cease to advertise the sword, and I, 
for one, can see the result. No report—no fighting.” 

“Your views have the merit of perfect novelty, ma'am,” said 
Horace. “ Would you object to see them in the newspapers ?” 

. Lady Janet worsted her young friend with his own weapons. 

“ Don’t I live in the latter part of the nineteenth century?” she 
asked. ‘In the newspapers, did you say? In large type, Horace, if 
you love me!” 

Horace changed the subject. 

“ You blame me for being out of spirits,” he said; “and you seem 
to think it is because I am tired of my pleasant life at Mablethorpe 
House. I am not in the least tired, Lady Janet.” He looked towards 
the conservatory: the frown showed itself on his face once more. “ The 
truth is,” he resumed, “I am not satisfied with Grace Roseberry.” 
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“ What has Grace done ?” 

“She persists in prolonging our engagement. Nothing will per- 
suade her to fix the day for our marriage.” 

It was true! Mercy had been mad enough to listen to him, and to 
love him. But Mercy was not vile enough to marry him under her 
false character, and in her false name. Between three and four 
months had elapsed since Horace had been sent home from the war, 
wounded, and had found the beautiful Englishwoman, whom he had 
befriended in France, established at Mablethorpe House. Invited to 
become Lady Janet’s guest (he had passed his holidays as a schoolboy 
under Lady Janet’s roof)—free to spend the idle time of his con- 
valescence from morning to night in Mercy’s society—the impression 
originally produced on him in the French cottage soon strengthened 
into love. Before the month was out, Horace had declared himself, 
and had discovered that he spoke to willing ears. From that moment 
it was only a question of persisting long enough in the resolution to 
gain his point. The marriage engagement was ratified—most re- 
luctantly on the lady’s side—and there the further progress of Horace 
Holmeroft’s suit came to an end. Try as he might, he failed to 
persuade his betrothed wife to fix the day for the marriage. There 
were no obstacles in her way. She had no near relations of her own 
to consult. Asa connection of Lady Janet’s by marriage, Horace’s 
mother and sisters were ready to receive her with all the honours due 
to a new member of the family. No pecuniary considerations made 
it necessary, in this case, to wait for a favourable time. Horace was 
an only son; and he had succeeded to.his father’s estate with an 
ample income to support it. On both sides alike, there was absolutely 
nothing to prevent the two young people from being married as soon 
as the settlements could be drawn. And yet, to all appearance, here 
was a long engagement in prospect, with no better reason than the 
lady’s incomprehensible perversity to explain the delay. 

“Can you account for Grace’s conduct?” asked Lady Janet. Her 
manner changed as she put the question. She looked and spoke like 
a person who was perplexed and annoyed. 

“ T hardly like to own it,” Horace answered, “ but I am afraid she 
has some motive for deferring our marriage, which she cannot confide 
either to you or to me.” 

_ Lady Janet started. 

“ What makes you think that ?” she asked. 

“T have once or twice caught her in tears. Every now and then— 
sometimes when she is talking quite gaily—she suddenly changes 
colour, and becomes silent and depressed. Just now, when she left 
the table (didn’t you notice it ?), she looked at me in the strangest 


way—almost as if she was sorry for me. What do these things 
mean ?” 
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Horace’s reply, instead of increasing Lady Janet’s anxiety, seemed 
to relieve it. He had observed nothing which she had not noticed 
herself. ‘“ You foolish boy!” she said, “ the meaning is plain enough. 
Grace has been out of health for some time past. The doctor recom- 
mends change of air. I shall take her away with me.” 

“It would be more to the purpose,” Horace rejoined, “if I took her 


away with me. She might consent, if you would only use your - 


influence. Is it asking too much to ask you to persuade her? My 
mother and my sisters have written to her, and have produced no 
effect. Do me the greatest of all kindnesses—speak to her to-day !” 
He paused; and, possessing himself of Lady Janet’s hand, pressed 
it entreatingly. ‘“ You have always been so good to me,” he said 
softly, and pressed it again. 

The old lady looked at him. It was impossible to dispute that 
there were attractions in Horace Holmcroft’s face which made it 
well worth looking at. Many a woman might have envied him his 
clear complexion, his bright blue eyes, and the warm amber tint in 
his light Saxon hair. Men—especially men skilled in observing 
physiognomy—might have noticed in the shape of his forehead, and 
in the line of his upper lip, the signs indicative of a moral nature 
deficient in largeness and breadth—of a mind easily accessible to 
strong prejudices, and obstinate in maintaining those prejudices in the 
face of conviction itself. ‘To the observation of women, these remote 
defects were too far below the surface to be visible. He charmed the 
sex in general by his rare personal advantages, and by the graceful 
deference of his manner. To Lady Janet he was endeared, not by his 
own merits only, but by old associations that were connected with 
him. His father had been one of her many admirers in her young 
days. Circumstances had parted them. Her marriage to another 
man had been a childless marriage. In past times, when the boy 
Horace had come to her from school, she had cherished a secret fancy 
(too absurd to be communicated to any living creature) that he ought 
to have been her son, and might have been her son, if she had mar- 
ried his father! She smiled charmingly, old as she was—she yielded 
as his mother might have yielded—when the young man took her 
hand, and entreated her to interest herself in his marriage. “ Must I 
really speak to Grace?” she asked, with a gentleness of tone and 
manner far from characteristic, on ordinary occasions, of the lady of 
Mablethorpe House. Horace saw that he had gained his point. 
He sprang to his feet; his eyes turned eagerly in the direction of 
the conservatory ; his handsome face was radiant with hope. Lady 
Janet (with her mind full of his father) stole a last look at him— 
sighed as she thought of the vanished days—and recovered herself. 

“Go to the smoking-room,” she said, giving him a push towards 
the door. “Away with you, and cultivate the favourite vice of the 
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nineteenth century.” Horace attempted to express his gratitude. “Go 
and smoke !” was all she said, pushing him out. “Go and smoke!” 

Left by herself, Lady Janet took a turn in the room, and considered 
a little. 

Horace’s discontent was not unreasonable. ‘There was really no 
excuse for the delay of which he complained. Whether the young 
lady had a special motive for hanging back, or whether she was merely 
fretting because she did not know her own mind, it was, in either 
case, necessary to come to a distinct understanding, sooner or later, 
on the serious question of the marriage. The difficulty was, how to 
approach the subject without giving offence. “I don’t understand the 
young women of the present generation,” thought Lady Janet. ‘In 
my time, when we were fond of a man, we were ready to marry him 
at a moment’s notice. And this is an age of progress! They ought 
to be readier still.” 

Arriving, by her own process of induction, at this inevitable con- 
clusion, she decided to try what her influence could accomplish, and to 
trust to the inspiration of the moment for exerting it in the right way. 
“Grace!” she called out, approaching the conservatory door. 

The tall lithe figure in its grey dress glided into view, and stood 
relieved against the green background of the winter-garden. 

“Did your ladyship call me ?” 

“Yes; I want to speak to you. Come and sit down by me.” 

With those words, Lady Janet led the way to a sofa, and placed 
her companion by her side. 


Cuapter VIL 
= 
THE MAN IS COMING. 


“You look very pale this morning, my child.” 

Mercy sighed wearily. “I am not well,” she answered. “The 
slightest noises startle me. I feel tired if I only walk across the 
room.” 

Lady Janet patted her kindly on the shoulder. “We must try 
what a change will do for you. Which shall it be? the Continent, or 
the seaside ?” 

“Your ladyship is too kind to me.” 

“Tt is impossible to be too kind to you.” 

Mercy started. The colour flowed charmingly over her. pale face. 
“*Oh!” she exclaimed impulsively. “Say that again !” 

“Say it again?” repeated Lady Janet, with a look of surprise. 

“Yes! Don’t think me presuming; only think me vain. I can’t 
hear you say too often that you have learnt to like me. Is it really a 


pleasure to you to have me in the house? Have I always behaved 
well since I have been with you?” 
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(The one excuse for the act of personation—if excuse there could be 
—lay in the affirmative answer to those questions. It would be 
something, surely, to say of the false Grace, that the true Grace 
could not have been worthier of her welcome, if the true Grace had 
been received at Mablethorpe House !) 

Lady Janet was partly touched, partly amused, by the extraordinary 
earnestness of the appeal that had been made to her. 

“Have you behaved well?” she repeated. “My dear, you talk as 
' if you were a child!” She laid her hand caressingly on Mercy’s arm, 
and continued, in a graver tone: “It is hardly too much to say, Grace, 
that I bless the day when you first came to me. I do believe I could 
be hardly fonder of you if you were my own daughter.” 

Mercy suddenly turned her head aside, so as to hide her face. Lady 
Janet, still touching her arm, felt it tremble. “What is the matter 
with you?” she asked, in her abrupt, downright manner. 

“T am only very grateful to your ladyship—that is all.” 

The words were spoken faintly, in broken tones. The face was still 
averted from Lady Janet's view. “ What have I said to provoke this ?” 
wondered the old lady. “Is she in the melting mood to-day? If she 
is, now is the time to say a word for Horace.” Keeping that excel- 
lent object in view, Lady Janet approached the delicate topic with all 
needful caution at starting. 

“We have got on so well together,” she resumed, “that it will not 
be easy for either of us to feel reconciled to a change in our lives. At 
my age, it will fall hardest on me. What shall I do, Grace, when 
the day comes for parting with my adopted daughter ?” 

Mercy started, and showed her face again. The traces of tears were 
in her eyes. “ Why should I leave you?” she asked, in a tone of alarm. 

“Surely you know!” exclaimed Lady Janet. 

“Indeed I don’t. Tell me why.” 

“Ask Horace to tell you.” 

The last allusion was too plain to be misunderstood. Mercy’s head 
drooped. She began to tremble again. Lady Janet looke1 at her in 
blank amazement. 


“Ts there anything wrong between Horace and you?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“You know your own heart, my dear child? You have surely not 
encouraged Horace, without loving him ?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ And yet” 

For the first time in their experience of each other, Mercy ventured 
to interrupt her benefactress. “Dear Lady Janet,” she interposed, 
gently, “I am in no hurry to be married. There will be plenty of 
time in the future to talk of that. You had something you wished to 
say tome. What is it?” 
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Tt was no easy matter to disconcert Lady Janet Roy. But that last 
question fairly reduced her to silence. After all that had passed, there 
sat her young companion, innocent of the faintest suspicion of the 
subject that was to be discussed between them! “ What are the young 
women of the present time made of?” thought the old lady, utterly at 
a loss to know what to say next. Mercy waited, on her side, with 
an impenetrable patience which only aggravated the difficulties of the 
position. The silence was fast threatening to bring the interview to a 
sudden and untimely end—when the door from the library opened, and 
a man-servant, bearing a little silver salver, entered the room. 

Lady Janet’s rising sense of annoyance instantly seized on the 
servant as a victim. “What do you want?” she asked, sharply. “I 
never rang for you.” 

“A letter, my lady. ‘The messenger waits for an answer.” 

_ The man presented his salver, with the letter on it, and withdrew. 

Lady Janet recognised the handwriting on the address with a look 
of surprise. “Excuse me, my dear,” she said, pausing, with her old- 
fashioned courtesy, before she opened the envelope. Mercy made the 
necessary acknowledgment, and moved away to the other end of the 
room ; little thinking that the arrival of the letter marked a crisis in 
her life. Lady Janet put on her spectacles. “Odd, that he should 
have come back already !” she said to herself, as she threw the empty 
envelope on the table. 

The letter contained these lines ; the writer of them being no other 
than the man who had preached in the chapel of the Refuge :— 

‘ Drar Aunt, 

“T am back again in London, before my time. My friend the rector 
has shortened his holiday, and has resumed his duties in the country. 
T am afraid you will blame me when you hear of the reasons which have 
hastened his return. The sooner I make my confession, the easier I 
shall feel. Besides, I have a special object in wishing to see you as soon 
as possible. May I follow my letter to Mablethorpe House ? And may I 
present a lady to you—a perfect stranger—in whom I am interested ? 
Pray say Yes, by the bearer, and oblige your affectionate nephew, 

“ JULIAN Gray.” 


Lady Janet referred again suspiciously to the sentence in the letter 
which alluded to the “lady.” 

Julian Gray was her only surviving nephew, the son of a favourite 
sister whom she had lost. He would have held no very exalted posi- 
tion in the estimation of his aunt—who regarded his views in politics 
and religion with the strongest aversion—but for his marked resem- 
blance to his mother. This pleaded for him with the old lady ; aided, 
as it was, by the pride that she secretly felt in the early celebrity 
which the young clergyman had achieved as a writer and a preacher. 
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Thanks to these mitigating circumstances, and to Julian’s inexhaustible 
good humour, the aunt and the nephew generally met on friendly 
terms. Apart from what she called “his detestable opinions,” Lady 
Janet was sufficiently interested in Julian to feel some curiosity about 
the mysterious “lady” mentioned in the letter. Had he determined 
to settle in life? Was his choice already made? And if so, would it 
prove to be a choice acceptable to the family? Lady Janet’s bright 
face showed signs of doubt as she asked herself that last question. 
Julian’s liberal views were capable of leading him to dangerous 
extremes. His aunt shook her head ominously as she rose from the 
sofa, and advanced to the library door. 

“Grace,” she said, pausing and turning round, “I have a note to 
write to my nephew. I shall be back directly.” 

Mercy approached her, from the opposite extremity of the room, 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

“Your nephew?” she repeated. “Your ladyship never told me 
you had a nephew.” 

Lady Janet laughed. “I must have had it on the tip of my tongue 
to tell you, over and over again,” she said. “ But we have had so many 
things to talk about—and, to own the truth, my nephew is not one of 
my favourite subjects of conversation. I don’t mean that I dislike 
him; I detest his principles, my dear, that’s all. However, you shall 
form your own opinion of him; he is coming-to see me to-day. Wait 
here till I return; I have something more to say about Horace.” 

Mercy opened the library door for her, closed it again, and walked 
slowly to and fro alone in the room, thinking. 

Was her mind running on Lady Janet’s nephew ? No. Lady Janet’s 
brief allusion to her relative had not led her into alluding to him by 
his name. Mercy was still as ignorant as ever that the preacher at 
the Refuge and the nephew of her benefactress were one and the same 
man. Her memory was busy, now, with the tribute which Lady 
Janet had paid to her at the outset of the interview between them: 
“Tt is hardly too much to say, Grace, that I bless the day when you 
first came to me.” For the moment, there was balm for her wounded 
spirit in the remembrance of those words. Grace Roseberry herself 
could surely have earned no sweeter praise than the praise that she 
had won. The next instant she was seized with a sudden horror of her 
own successful fraud. The sense of her degradation had never been 
so bitterly present to her as at that moment. If she could only 
confess the truth—if she could innocently enjoy her harmless life at 
Mablethorpe House—what a grateful, happy woman she might be! 
Was it possible (if she made the confession) to trust to her own good 
conduct to plead her excuse? No! Her calmer sense warned her 
that it was hopeless. The place she had won—honestly won—in 
Lady Janet's estimation, had been obtained by a trick. Nothing could 
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alter, nothing could excuse that. She took out her handkerchief, and 
dashed away the useless tears that had gathered in her eyes, and tried 
to turn her thoughts some other way. What was it Lady Janet had 
said on going into the library? She had said she was coming back 
to speak about Horace. Mercy guessed what the object was; she 
knew but too well what Horace wanted of her. How was she to meet 
the emergency? In the name of Heaven, what was to be done? 
Could she let the man who loved her—the man whom she loved— 
drift blindfold into marriage with such a woman as she had been? 
No! it was her duty to warn him. How? Could she break his heart, 
could she lay his life waste, by speaking the cruel words which might 
part them for ever? “I can’t tell him! I won't tell him!” she burst 
out passionately. “The disgrace of it would kill me!” Her varying 
mood changed as the words escaped her. A reckless defiance of her 
own better nature—that saddest of all the forms in which a woman's 
misery can express itself—filled her heart with its poisoning bitterness. 
She sat down again on the sofa, with eyes that glittered, and cheeks 
suffused with an angry red. ‘I am no worse than another woman!” 
she thought. “Another womau might have married him for his 
money.” ‘The next moment the miserable insufficiency of her own 
excuse for deceiving him showed its hollowness, self-exposed. She 
covered her face with her hands, and found refuge—where she had 
often found refuge before—in the helpless resignation of despair. 
“Oh, that I had died before I entered this house! Oh, that I could 
die and have done with it, at this moment!” So the struggle had ended 
with her hundreds of times already. So it ended now. 


The door leading into the billiard-room opened softly. Horace 
Holmcroft had waited to hear the result of Lady Janet’s interference 
in his favour, until he could wait no longer. 

He looked in cautiously ; ready to withdraw again unnoticed, if the 
two were still talking together. The absence of Lady Janet suggested 
that the interview had come to an end. Was his betrothed wife 
waiting alone to speak to him on his return to the room? He 
advanced a few steps. She never moved—she sat heedless, absorbed 
in her thoughts. Were they thoughts of him? He advanced a little 
nearer, and called to her. 

“Grace !” 

She sprang to her feet, with a faint cry. “I wish you wouldn't 
startle me,” she said irritably, sinking back on thesofa. ‘“ Any sudden 
alarm sets my heart beating as if it would choke me.” 

Horace pleaded for pardon with a lover’s humility. In her present 
state of nervous irritation, she was not to be appeased. She looked 
away from him in silence. Entirely ignorant of the paroxysm of 
mental suffering through which she had just passed, he seated himself 
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by her side, and asked her gently if she had seen Lady Janct. She 
made an affirmative answer with an unreasonable impatience of tone 
and manner which would have warned an older and more experienced 
man to give her time before he spoke again. Horace was young, and 
weary of the suspense that he had endured in the other room. He 
unwisely*pressed her with another question. 

“Has Lady Janet said anything to you ”"—— 

She turned on him angrily before he could finish the sentence. 
“ You have tried to make her hurry me into marrying you,” she burst 
out. ‘I see it in your face!” 

Plain as the warning was this time, Horace still failed to interpret 
it in the right way. “ Don’t be angry!” he said, good-humouredly. 
“Ts it so very inexcusable to ask ‘Lady Janet to intercede for me? 
I have tried to persuade you in vain. My mother and my sisters 
have pleaded for me, and you turn a deaf ear” 

She could endure it no longer. She stamped her foot on the floor 
with hysterical vehemence. “I am weary of hearing of your mother 
and your sisters!” she broke in violently. “You talk of nothing 
else.” 

It was just possible to make one more mistake in dealing with her 

and Horace made it. He took offence, on his side, and rose from 

fhe sofa. His mother and sisters were high authorities in his estima- 

tion; they variously represented his ideal of perfection in women. 
He withdrew to the opposite extremity of the room, and administered 
the severest reproof that he could think of on the spur of the 
moment. 

“It would be well, Grace, if you followed the example set you by 
my mother and my sisters,” he said. “ They are not in the habit of 
speaking cruelly to those who love them.” 

To all appearance, the rebuke failed to produce the slightest effect. 
She seemed to be as indifferent to it as if it had not reached her ears. 
There was a spirit in her—a miserable spirit, born of her own bitter 
experience—which rose in revolt against Horace’s habitual glorification 
of the ladies of his family. “It sickens me,” she thought to herself, 
“to hear of the virtues of women who have never been tempted! 
Where is the merit of living reputably when your life is one course of 
prosperity and enjoyment? Has his mother known starvation? 
Have his sisters been left forsaken in the street?” It hardened her 
heart—it almost reconciled her to deceiving him—when he set his 
relatives up as patterns for her. Would he never understand that 
women detested having other women exhibited as examples to them? 
She looked round at him with a sense of impatient wonder. He was 
sitting at the luncheon-table, with his back turned on her, and his 
head resting on his hand. If he had attempted to rejoin her, she 
would have repelled him ; if he had spoken, she would have met him 
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with a sharp reply. He sat apart from her, without uttering a word. 
In a man’s hands silence is the most terrible of all protests to the 
woman who loves him. Violence she can endure. Words she is 
always ready to meet by words on her side. Silence conquers her. 
After a moment’s hesitation, Mercy left the sofa, and advanced sub- 
missively towards the table. She had offended him—and she alone 
was in fault. How should he know it, poor fellow, when he innocently 
mortified her? Step by step, she drew closer and closer. He never 
looked round; he never moved. She laid her hand timidly on his 
shoulder. “Forgive me, Horace,” she whispered in his ear. “I am 
suffering this morning ; I am not myself. I didn’t mean what I said. 
Pray forgive me.” ‘There was no resisting the caressing tenderness 
of voice and manner which accompanied those words. He looked up; 
he took her hand. She bent over him, and touched his forehead with 
her lips. “Am I forgiven?” she asked. 

“ Oh, my darling,” he said, “if you only knew how I loved you!” 

“T do know it,” she answered gently, twining his hair round her 
finger, and arranging it over his forehead where his hand had ruffled it. 

They were completely absorbed in each other, or they must, at that 
moment, have heard the library door open at the other end of the 
room. 

Lady Janet had written the necessary reply to her nephew, and 
had returned, faithful to her engagement, to plead the cause of 
Horace. ‘The first object that met her view was her client pleading, 
with conspicuous success, for himself! “I am not wanted, evidently,” 
thought the old lady. She noiselessly closed the door again, and left 
the lovers by themselves. 

Horace returned, with unwise persistency, to the question of the 
deferred marriage. At the first words that he spoke she drew back 
directly—sadly, not angrily. 

“Don’t press me to-day,” she said ; “ I am not well to-day.” 

He rose, and looked at her anxiously. “May I speak about it to- 
morrow ?” 

“Yes, to-morrow.” She returned to the sofa, and changed the 
subject. ‘‘ What a time Lady Janet is away,” she said. “ What can 
be keeping her so long ?” 

Horace did his best to appear interested in the question of Lady 
Janet’s prolonged absence. ‘ What made her leave you?” he asked, 
standing at the back of the sofa and leaning over her. 

“She went into the library to write a note to her nephew. By- 
the-by, who is her nephew ?” 

“Ts it possible you don’t know ?” 

“Indeed I don’t.” 

“You have heard of him, no doubt,” said Horace. “ Lady Janet’s 
nephew is a celebrated man.” He paused, and stooping nearer to her, 
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lifted a love-lock that lay over her shoulder, and pressed it to his lips. 
“ Lady Janet’s nephew,” he resumed, “is Julian Gray.” 

She started off her seat, and looked round at him in blank, bewildered 
terror, as if she doubted the evidence of her own senses. 

Horace was completely taken by surprise. ‘“ My dear Grace!” he 
exclaimed ; “ what have I said or done to startle you this time ?” 

She held up her hand for silence. “Lady Janet's nephew is 
Julian Gray,” she repeated slowly ; “and I only know it now!” 

Horace’s perplexity increased. ‘ My darling, now you do know it, 
what is there to alarm you?” he asked. 

(There was enough to alarm the boldest woman living—in such a 
position, and with such a temperament as hers. To her mind the 
personation of Grace Roseberry had suddenly assumed a new aspect: 
the aspect of a fatality. It had led her blindfold to the house in which 
she and the preacher at the Refuge were to meet. He was coming— 
the man who had reached her inmost heart, who had influenced her 
whole life! Was the day of reckoning coming with him ?) 

“Don’t notice me,” she said, faintly. “I have been ill all the 
morning. You saw it yourself when you came in here; even the 
sound of your voice alarmed me. I shall be better directly. I am 
afraid I startled you?” 

“ My dear Grace, it almost looked as if you were terrified at the 
sound of Julian’s name! He is a public celebrity, 1 know ; and I have 
seen ladies start and stare at him when he entered a room. But you 
looked perfectly panic-stricken.” 

She rallied her courage by a desperate effort; she laughed—a 
harsh uneasy laugh—and stopped him by putting her hand over his 
mouth. “Absurd!” she said lightly. “Asif Mr. Julian Gray had 
anything to do with my looks! _ 1 am better already. See for your- 
self!” She looked round at him again with a ghastly gaiety ; and 
returned, with a desperate assumption of indifference, to the subject of 
Lady Janet's nephew. “Ofcourse I have heard of him,” she said. 
“Do you know that he is expected here to-day? Don’t stand there 
behind me—it’s so hard to talk to you. Come and sit down.” 

He obeyed—but she had not quite satisfied him yet. His face had 
not lost its expression of anxiety and surprise. She persisted in 
playing her part; determined to set at rest in him any possible sus- 
picion that she had reasons of her own for being afraid of Julian 
Gray. “Tell me about this famous man of yours,” she said, putting 
her arm familiarly through his arm. “ What is he like?” 

The caressing action and the easy tone had their effect on Horace. 
His face began to clear; he answered her lightly on his side. 

“Prepare yourself to meet the most unclerical of clergymen,” he 
said. “Julian is a lost sheep among the parsons, and a thorn in the 
side of his bishop. Preaches, if they ask him, in Dissenters’ chapels. 
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Declines to set up any pretensions to priestly authority and priestly 
power. Goes about doing good on a plan of his own. Is quite 
resigned never to rise to the high places in his profession. Says it’s 
rising high enough for him to be the Archdeacon of the afflicted, the 
Dean of the hungry, and the Bishop of the poor. With all his oddities, 
as good a fellow as ever lived. Immensely popular with the women. 
They all go to him for advice. I wish you would go too.” ' 

Mercy changed colour. ‘“ What do you mean ?” she asked sharply. 

“Julian is famous for his powers of persuasion,” said Horace, 
smiling. “If he spoke to you, Grace, he would prevail on you to fix 
the day. Suppose I ask Julian to plead for me ?” 

He made the proposal in jest. Mercy’s unquiet mind accepted it as 
addressed to her in earnest. ‘He will do it,” she thought, with a 
sense of indescribable terror, “if I don’t stop him!” There was but 
one chance.for her. The only certain way to prevent Horace from 
appealing to his friend, was to grant what Horace wished for before 
his friend entered the house. She laid her hand on hisshoulder; she 
hid the terrible anxieties that were devouring her, under an assumption 
of coquetry painful and pitiable to see. 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” she said, gaily. ‘“ What were we saying 
just now—before we began to speak of Mr. Julian Gray ?” 

“We were wondering what had become of Lady Janet,” Horace 
replied. 

She tapped him impatiently on the shoulder. “No! no! It was 
something you said before that.” 

Her eyes completed what her words had left unsaid. Horace’s arm 
stole round her waist. 

, “I was saying that I loved you,” he answered, in a whisper. 

“Only that ?” 

“ Are you tired of hearing it?” 

She smiled charmingly. ‘‘ Are you so very much in earnest about 





—about ” She stopped, and looked away from him. 
“ About our marriage ?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Tt is the one dearest wish of my life.” 
“ Really ?” 
“ Really !” 


There was a pause. Mercy’s fingers toyed nervously with the 
trinkets at her watch-chain. “When would you like it to be?” 
_. said very softly, with her whole attention fixed on the watch- 
chain. 

She had never spoken, she had never looked, as she spoke and 
looked now. Horace was afraid to believe in his own good fortune. 
“Oh, Grace!” he exclaimed, “ you are not trifling with me ?” 

“What makes you think I am trifling with you?” 
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Horace was innocent enough to answer her seriously. ‘“ You would 
not even let me speak of our marriage just now,” he said. 

“ Never mind what I did just now,” she retorted, petulantly. “They 
say women are changeable. It is one of the defects of the sex.” 

“Heaven be praised for the defects of the sex !” cried Horace, with 
devout sincerity. ‘Do you really leave me to decide ?” 

“Tf you insist on it.” 

Horace considered for a moment—the subject being the law of 
marriage. ‘“ We may be married by licence in a fortnight,” he said. 
“T fix this day fortnight.” 

She held up her hands in protest. 

“Why not? My lawyer is ready. There are no preparations to 
make. You said when you accepted me that it was to be a private 
marriage.” 

Mercy was obliged to own that she had certainly said that. 

“We might be married at once—if the law would only let us. This 
day fortnight! Say—yes!” He drew her closer to him. There was 
a pause. The mask of coquetry—badly worn from the first—dropped 
from her. Her sad grey eyes rested compassionately on his eager 
face. “ Don’t look so serious!” he said. “Only one little word, Grace! 
Only Yes.” 

She sighed, and said it. He kissed her passionately. It was only 
by a resolute effort that she released herself. ‘“ Leave me!” she said, 
faintly. “Pray leave me by myself!” 

She was in earnest—strangely in earnest. She was trembling from 
head to foot. Horace rose to leave her. “I will find Lady Janet,” 
he said; “I long to show the dear old lady that I have recovered my 
spirits, and to tell her why.” He turned round at the library door. 
“You won’t go away | ? You will’let me see you again when you are 
more composed ?” 

“T will wait here,” said Mercy. 

Satisfied with that reply, he left the room. 

Her hands dropped on her lap; her head sank back wearily on the 
cushions at the head of the sofa. There was a dazed sensation in her: 
her mind felt stunned. She wondered vacantly whether she was awake 
or dreaming. Had she really said the word which pledged her to 
marry Horace Holmeroft in a fortnight? A fortnight! Something 
might happen in that time to prevent it: she might find her way in 
a fortnight out of the terrible position in which she stood. Any- 
way, come what might of it, she had chosen the preferable alternative 
to a private interview with Julian Gray. She raised herself from her 
recumbent position with a start, as the idea of the interview—dis- 
missed for the last few minutes—possessed itself again of her mind. 
Her excited imagination figured Julian Gray as present in the room 


at that moment, speaking to her as Horace had proposed. She saw 
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him seated close at her side—this man who had shaken her to the 
soul when he was in the pulpit, and when she was listening to him 
(unseen) at the other end of the chapel—she saw him close by her, 
looking her searchingly in the face; seeing her shameful secret in her 
eyes; hearing it in her voice; feeling it in her trembling hands ; 
forcing it out of her word by word, till she fell prostrate at his feet with 
the confession of the fraud. Her head dropped again on the cushions ; 
she hid her face in horror of the scene which her excited fancy had 
conjured up. Even now, when she had made that dreaded interview 
needless, could she feel sure (meeting him only on the most distant 
terms) of not betraying herself? She could not feel sure. Something 
in her shuddered and shrank at the bare idea of finding herself in the 
same room with him. She felt it, she knew it: her guilty conscience 
owned and feared its master in Julian Gray! 

The minutes passed. The violence of her agitation began to tell 
physically on her weakened frame. 

She found herself crying silently without knowing why. A weight 
was on her head, a weariness was in all her limbs. She sank lower on 
the cushions—her eyes closed—the monotonous ticking of the clock 
on the mantelpiece grew drowsily fainter and fainter on her ear. 
Little by little she dropped into slumber; slumber so light that she 
started when a morsel of coal fell into the grate, or when the birds 
chirped and twittered in their aviary in the winter-garden. 

Lady Janet and Horace came in. She was faintly conscious of 
persons in the room. After an interval, she opened her eyes, and 
half rose to speak to them. The room was empty again. They had 
stolen out softly, and left her to repose. Her eyes closed once more. 
She dropped back into slumber, and from slumber, in the favouring 
warmth and quiet of the place, into deep and dreamless sleep. 


Cuapter VIII. 


THE MAN APPEARS. 


Arrer an interval of rest, Mercy was aroused by the shutting of a 
glass door at the far end of the conservatory. This door, leading 
into the garden, was used only by the inmates of the house, or by old 
friends privileged to enter the reception-rooms by that way. Assuming 
that either Horace or Lady Janet were returning to the dining-room, 
Mercy raised herself a little on the sofa and listened. 

The voice of one of the men-servants caught her ear. It was 
answered by another voice, which instantly set her trembling in every 
limb. 

She started up, and listened again in speechless terror. Yes! there 
was no mistaking it. The voice that was answering the servant was 
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the unforgotten voice which she had heard at the Refuge. The visitor 
who had come in by the glass door was—Julian Gray ! 

His rapid footsteps advanced nearer and nearer to the dining-room. 
She recovered herself sufficiently to hurry to the library door. Her 
hand shook so that she failed at first to open it. She had just suc- 
ceeded when she heard him again—speaking to her. 


“Pray don’t run away! I am nothing very formidable. Only 
Lady Janet’s nephew—Julian Gray.” 


She turned slowly, spell-bound by his voice, and confronted him in 
silence. 

He was standing, hat in hand, at the entrance to the conservatory, 
dressed in black, and wearing a white cravat—but with a studious 
avoidance of anything specially clerical in the make and form of his 
clothes. Young as he was, there were marks of care already on his 
face, and the hair was prematurely thin and scanty over his forehead. 
His slight active figure was of no more than the middle height. His 
complexion was pale. The lower part of his face, without beard or 
whiskers, was in no way remarkable. An average observer would 
have passed him by without notice—but for his eyes. These alone 
made a marked man of him. The unusual size of the orbits in which 
they were set was enough of itself to attract attention; it gave a 
grandeur to his head, which the head, broad and firm as it was, did 
not possess. As to the eyes themselves, the soft lustrous brightness 
of them defied analysis.. No two people could agree about their 
colour; divided opinion declaring alternately that they were dark 
grey or black. Painters had tried to reproduce them, and had given 
up the effort, in despair of seizing any one expression in the be- 
wildering variety of expressions which they presented to view. They 
were eyes that could charm at one moment, and terrify at another ; 
eyes that could set people laughing or crying almost at will. In 
action and in repose they were irresistible alike. When they first 
descried Mercy running to the door, they brightened gaily with the 
merriment of a child. When she turned and faced him, they changed 
instantly, softening and glowing as they mutely owned the interest and 
the admiration which the first sight of her had roused in him. His 
tone and manner altered at the same time. He addressed her with 
the deepest respect when he spoke his next words. 

“ Let me entreat you to favour me by resuming your seat,” he said. 
“And let me ask your pardon if I have thoughtlessly intruded on 
you.” 

He paused, waiting for her reply before he advanced into the 
room. Still spell-bound by his voice, she recovered self-control enough 
to bow to him and to resume her place on the sofa. It was impossible 
to leave him now. After looking at her for a moment, he entered the 
room without speaking to her again. She was beginning to perplex 
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as well as to interest him. “No common sorrow,” he thought, “has 
set its mark on that woman’s face; no common heart beats in that 
woman’s breast. Who can she be ?” 

Mercy rallied her courage, and forced herself to speak to him. 

“ Lady Janet isin the library, I believe,” she said, timidly. “Shall 
I tell her you are here ?” 

“Don’t disturb Lady Janet, and don’t disturb yourself.” With 
that answer he approached the luncheon-table, delicately giving her 
time to feel more at her ease. He took up what Horace had left of 
the bottle of claret, and poured it into a glass. ‘“ My aunt’s claret 
shall represent my aunt for the present,’ he said, smiling, as he 
turned towards her once more. “I have had a long walk, and I may 
venture to help myself in this house without invitation. Is it useless 
to offer you anything ?” 

Mercy made the necessary reply. She was beginning already, 
after her remarkable experience of him, to wonder at his easy manners 
and his light way of talking. 

He emptied his glass with the air of a man who thoroughly under- 
stood and enjoyed good wine. “My aunt’s claret is worthy of my 
aunt,” he said, with comic gravity, as he set down the glass. “ Both 
are the genuine products of Nature.” He seated himself at the table, 
and looked critically at the different dishes left on it. One dish espe- 
cially attracted his attention. “What is this?” he went on. “A 
French pie! It seems grossly unfair to taste French wine, and to 
pass over French pie without notice.” He took up a knife and fork, 
and enjoyed the pie as critically as he had enjoyed the wine. “ Worthy of 
the Great Nation !” he exclaimed with enthusiasm. “ Vive la France !” 

Mercy listened and looked, in inexpressible astonishment. He was 
utterly unlike the picture which her fancy had drawn of him in every- 
day life. Take off his white cravat, and nobody would have discovered 
that this famous preacher was a clergyman ! 

He helped himself to another plateful of the pie, and spoke more 
directly to Mercy, alternately eating and talking as composedly and 
pleasantly as if they had known each other for years. 

“T came here by way of Kensington Gardens,” he said. “ For 
some time past I have been living in a flat, ugly, barren agricultural 
district. You can’t think how pleasant I found the picture pre- 
sented by the Gardens, as a contrast. The ladies in their rich winter 
dresses, the smart nursery maids, the lovely children, the ever-moving 
crowd skating on the ice of the Round Pond; it was all so exhilar- 
ating after what I have been used to, that I actually caught myself 
whistling as I walked through the brilliant scene! (In my time boys 
used always to whistle when they were in good spirits, and I have not 
got over the habit yet.) Whom do you think I met when I was in 
full song ?” 
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As well as her amazement would let her, Mercy excused herself 
from guessing. She had never in all her life before spoken to any 
living being so confusedly and so unintelligently as she now spoke to 
Julian Gray ! 

He went on more gaily than ever, without appearing to notice the 
effect that he had produced on her. 

“Whom did I meet,” he repeated, “when I was in full song? 
My bishop! If I had been whistling a sacred melody, his lordship 
might perhaps have excused my vulgarity out of consideration for my 
music. Unfortunately, the composition I was executing at the moment 
(Lam one of the loudest of living whistlers) was by Verdi—‘ La Donna 
e Mobile’—familiar, no doubt, to his lordship on the street organs. 
He recognised the tune, poor man, and when I took off my hat to 
him he looked the other way. Strange, in a world that is bursting 
with sin and sorrow, to treat such a trifle seriously as a cheerful 
clergyman whistling a tune!” He pushed away his plate as he said 
the last words, and went on simply and earnestly in an altered tone. 
“T have never been able,” he said, “to see why we should assert our- 
selves among other men as belonging to a particular caste, and as 
being forbidden, in any harmless thing, to do as other people do. The 
disciples of old set us no such example; they were wiser and better 
than we are. I venture to say, that one of the worst obstacles in the 
way of our doing good among our fellow creatures is raised by the 
mere assumption of the clerical manner and the clerical voice. For 
my part, I set up no claim to be more sacred and more reverend than 
any other Christian man who does what good he can.” He glanced 
brightly at Mercy, looking at him in helpless perpiexity. The spirit 
of fun took possession of him again. “Are you a Radical?” he 
asked, with a humorous twinkle in his large lustrous eyes. “Iam!” 

Mercy tried hard to understand him, and tried in vain. Could this 
be the preacher whose words had charmed, purified, ennobled her ? 
Was this the man whose sermon had drawn tears from women about 
her whom she knew to be shameless and hardened in crime? Yes! 
The eyes that now rested on her humorously were the beautiful eyes 
which had once looked into her soul. The voice that had just ad- 
dressed a jesting question to her, was the deep and mellow voice which 
had once thrilled her to the heart. In the pulpit, he was an angel of 
mercy ; out of the pulpit, he was a boy let loose from school. 

“Don’t let me startle you!” he said, good-naturedly noticing her 
confusion. “ Public opinion has called me by harder names than the 
name of ‘ Radical.’ I have been spending my time lately—as I told 
you just now—in an agricultural district. My business there was to 
perform the duty for the rector of the place, who wanted a holiday. 
How do you think the experiment has ended? ‘The Squire of the 
parish calls me a Communist ; the farmers denounce me as an Incen- 
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diary ; my friend the rector has been recalled in a hurry, and I have 
now the honour of speaking to you in the character of a banished 
man who has made a respectable neighbourhood too hot to hold him.” 

With that frank avowal, he left the luncheon-table, and took a chair 
near Mercy. 

“You will naturally be anxious,” he went on, “to know what my 
offence was. Do you understand Political Economy and the Laws of 
Supply and Demand ?” 

Mercy owned that she did not understand them. 

“ No more do I—in a Christian country,” he said. “That was my 
offence. You shall hear my confession (just as my aunt will hear it) 
in two words.” He paused for a little while; his variable manner 
changed again. Mercy, shyly looking at him, saw a new expression 
in his eyes—an expression which recalled her first remembrance of 
him as nothing had recalled it yet. “I had no idea,” he resumed, 
“of what the life of a farm-labourer really was, in some parts of 
England, until I undertook the rector’s duties. Never before had I 
seen such dire wretchedness as I saw in the cottages. Never before 
had I met with such noble patience under suffering as I found among 
the people. The martyrs of old could endure, and die. I asked 
myself if they could endure, and live, like the martyrs whom I saw 
round me?—live, week after week, month after month, year after 
year, on the brink of starvation; live, and see their pining children 
growing up round them, to work and want in their turn ; live, with 
the poor man’s parish-prison to look to as the end, when hunger and 
labour have done their worst! Was God’s beautiful earth made to 
hold such misery as this? I can hardly think of it, I can hardly 
speak of it, even now, with dry eyes!” 

His head sank on his breast. He waited—mastering his emotion 
before he spoke again. Now, at last, she knew him once more. 
Now he was the man, indeed, whom she had expected to see. 
Unconsciously, she sat listening, with her eyes fixed on his face, 
with her heart hanging on his words, in the very attitude of the by- 
gone day when she had heard him for the first time ! 

“T did all I could to plead for the helpless ones,” he resumed. “I 
went round among the holders of the land to say a word for the tillers 
of the land. ‘These patient people don’t want much’ (I said) ; ‘ in 
the name of Christ, give them enough toliveon! Political Economy 
shrieked at the horrid proposal; the Laws of Supply and Demand 
veiled their majestic faces in dismay. Starvation wages were the right 
wages, I was told. And why? Because the labourer was obliged to 
accept them! I determined, so far as one man could do it, that the 
labourer should not be obliged to accept them. I collected my own 
resources—I wrote to my friends—and I removed some of the poor 
fellows to parts of England where their work was better paid. Such 
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was the conduct which made the neighbourhood too hot to hold me. 
So let it be! I mean to go on. I am known in London; I can 
raise subscriptions. The vile Laws of Supply and Demand shall find 
labour scarce in that agricultural district; and pitiless Political 
Economy shall spend a few extra shillings on the poor, as certainly as 
I am that Radical, Communist, and Incendiary—Julian Gray !” 

He rose—making a little gesture of apology for the warmth with 
which he had spoken—and took a turn in the room. Fired by his 
enthusiasm, Mercy followed him. Her purse was in her hand, when 
he turned and faced her. 

“Pray let me offer my little tribute—such as it is!” she said, 
eagerly. 

A momentary flush spread over his pale cheeks as he looked at the 
beautiful compassionate face pleading with him. 

“No! no!” he said, smiling, “ though I am a parson, I don’t carry 
the begging-box everywhere.” Mercy attempted to press the purse on 
him. The quaint humour began to twinkle again in his eyes as he 
abruptly drew back from it. “Don’t tempt me!” he said. “The 
frailest of all human creatures is a clergyman tempted by a subscription.” 
Mercy persisted, and conquered ; she made him prove the truth of his 
own profound observation of clerical human nature by taking a 
piece of money from the purse. “If I must take it—I must!” he 
remarked. “Thank you for setting the good example! thank you 
_ for giving the timely help! What name shall I put down on my 

list ?” 

Mercy’s eyes looked confusedly away from him. “ No name,” she 
said in a low voice. “ My subscription is anonymous.” 

As she replied, the library door opened. ‘To her infinite relief— 
to Julian’s secret disappointment—Lady Janet Roy and Horace 
Holmeroft entered the room together. 

“Julian!” exclaimed Lady Janet, holding up her hands in astonish- 
ment. 

He kissed his aunt on the cheek. “ Your ladyship is looking 
charmingly.” He gave his hand to Horace. Horace took it, and 
passed on to Mercy. They walked away together slowly to the other 
end of the room. Julian seized on the chance which left him free to 
speak privately to his aunt. 

“T came in through the conservatory,” he said. “And I found 
that young lady in the room. Who is she ?” 

“Are you very much interested in her?” asked Lady Janet, in her 
gravely ironical way. 

Julian answered in one expressive word. ‘“ Indescribably !” 

Lady Janet called to Mercy to join her. 

“ My dear,” she said, “let me formally present my nephew to you. 
Julian, this is Miss Grace Roseberry” She suddenly checked 
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herself. The instant she pronounced the name, Julian started as if it 
was a surprise to him. “What is it?” she asked sharply. 

“ Nothing,” he answered, bowing to Mercy, with a marked absence 
of his former ease of manner. She returned the courtesy a little 
restrainedly on her side. She too had seen him start when Lady 
Janet mentioned the name by which she was known. The start 
meant something. What could it be? Why did he turn aside, after 
bowing to her, and address himself to Horace, with an absent look 
in his face, as if his thoughts were far away from his words? A com- 
plete change had come over him ; and it dated from the moment when 
his aunt had pronounced the name that was not her name—the name 
that she had stolen! 

Lady Janet claimed Julian’s attention, and left Horace free to 
return to Mercy. “Your room is ready for you,” she said. “You 
will stay here of course?” Julian accepted the invitation—still with 
the air of a man whose mind was preoccupied. Instead of looking at 
his aunt when he made his reply, he looked round at Mercy, with a 
troubled curiosity in his face, very strange to see. Lady Janet tapped 
him impatiently on the shoulder. “I expect people to look at me 
when people speak to me,” she said. ‘ What are you staring at my 
adopted daughter for 7” 

“Your adopted daughter?” Julian repeated—looking at his aunt 
this time, and looking very earnestly. 

“Certainly! As Colonel Roseberry’s daughter, she is connected, 
with me by marriage already. Did you think I had picked up a 
foundling ?” 

Julian’s face cleared; he looked relieved. “I had forgotten the 
Colonel,” he answered. “ Of course the young lady is related to us, as 
you say.” 

“ Charmed, I am sure, to have satisfied you that Grace is not an 
impostor,” said Lady Janet, with satirical humility. She took Julian’s 
arm, and drew him out of hearing of Horace and Mercy. “ About 
that letter of yours?” she proceeded. “There is one line in it that 


rouses my curiosity. Who is the mysterious ‘lady’ whom you wish 
to present to me?” 


Julian started, and changed colour. 

“T can’t tell you now,” he said, in a whisper. 

« Why not ?” 

To Lady Janet’s unutterable astonishment, instead of replying, 
Julian looked round at her adopted daughter once more. 

“ What has she got to do with it?” asked the old lady, out of all 
patience with him. 


“Tt is impossible for me to tell you,” he answered gravely, “ while 
Miss Roseberry is in the room.” 
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Cowper as a Satirist. 


—_— 


No one need be anxious just at present about the fame of Cowper. 
The evidences of his enduring popularity throng around us day after 
day, though it may perhaps be doubted if the bulk of his works be as 
familiar to most readers of poetry as unquestionably is his often 
repeated name. But the religious world of England will not willingly 
let his memory die. His poetry bears in their eyes the same relation 
to the ordinary productions of the too meretricious muses, that, in the 
self-same extensive circle, is occupied towards theatres pure and 
simple by the dramatic compromises offered periodically by the 
‘Gallery of Illustration’ and unceasingly by Mr. Bellew’s ‘ Readings.’ 
It is difficult to touch pitch and not be defiled, and the children of 
Helicon are nearly all tarred with the same brush. Poets, for the 
most part, are Pagans—children of the gods and goddesses, clients 
of Apollo, worshippers of Venus, devotees of the thyrsus-bearing 
Bacchus. The living are as bad as the dead. Mr. Morris dwells 
among naked statues, and folks who talk of the grave as “the 
straight narrow house,” from which there is no resurrection. Mr. 
Swinburne out-menads menads, whilst even Mr. Tennyson is an 
utter stranger to “hallowed fire.” Mr. Martin Tupper no doubt ) 
is a child of grace, but, the godless say, not of song; whilst in \ 
Cowper the most despairing predestinarian can claim a kindred soul 

whom profane critics have never hesitated to place in the muster- 
roll of poets. 

Hence we hear of him continually, and are being constantly 
appealed to to perpetuate his sacred memory. Now it is the parish 
church of Great Berkhamstead that puts in a claim for a memorial 
window, to be subscribed by the admiring public. 


“Where once we dwelt, our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way ; 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm and velvet-capped, 

Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we called the pastoral house our own.” 


So wrote Cowper himself in that immortal morsel on ‘My Mother’s 
Picture; but could the gifted hypochondriac come to life again, he 
would learn that not only the spot where he was born, but the spots 
where he lived and died, are a history very well known indeed. We 
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believe that the money wanted for the window at Berkhamstead has 
been got together, and now Olney, where the no doubt excellent but 
most mischievous Mr. Newton succeeded in driving the poor religious 
enthusiast quite cracked, puts in a word for a similar gift. The 
house where he dwelt in East Dereham, where Mrs. Unwin, his dear 
» and faithful “‘ Mary,” died, and where he wrote his last melancholy 
lines, is threatened with demolition; but the only question that 
remains is, whether the public shall purchase and so save what is 
called “so precious a relic,” or some local Dissenters, with a charac- 
teristeric eye to the main chance, shall avail themselves of the historic 
site to build thereupon a place of worship and call it the ‘ Cowper 
Congregational Church.’ 
No! Cowper’s memory is as yet in no danger of extinction. Three 
/ causes contributed to make him famous in his lifetime, and those 
\ causes subsist still. We need not again demonstrate, what was 
proved clearly enough only a few months ago in the pages of this 
magazine,* that the notion that Cowper brought back English 
poetry to truth and nature, is ignorant and shallow rubbish; and as 
we shall see directly, Cowper’s appreciation and rendering of outward 
nature was of the tamest and tritest sort imaginable. The three 
causes to which we refer were quite different. The first cause of 
his popularity, and one which operates in full force to this day, 
is that, thanks to Lady Austen and good luck, he wrote ‘John 
Gilpin.’ It fell quite flat at first, as many a good thing has fallen 
before and since; and it owed its popularity to the patronage of a 
comic actor called Henderson, who selected it to figure among his 
\ recitations. From that moment its fortune and Cowper’s fame were 
made; everybody had it by heart, and perhaps not one child in ten 
of the educated classes in England has since been born who has not 
learned to recite it. There is no composition in the language more 
widely known, and to mention Cowper’s name is to conjure up the 
vision of the laughable ride to Ware of the trainband captain citizen 
of famous London town. And just as it prepared the way for the 
reception of ‘The Task, so it still introduces us all to works we 
might otherwise very possibly omit to read. ‘The Progress of 
Error,’ ‘Truth,’ ‘ Table-Talk,’ and ‘ Expostulation, had already been 
published, {and, as the professional critics thought, damned; their 
opinion, or at least their verdict, being that all four were no better 
than a dull sermon, and displayed a mediocrity which neither men 
nor gods can tolerate. When ‘John Gilpin’ appeared in the ‘ Public 
Advertiser, they took no notice of it whatever; but when an actor 
had made it the talk of the town they behaved in their usual fashion, 
welcomed ‘The Task’ with a chorus of admiration, and lacquey-like, 


* Vide ‘ Wordsworth Impartially Weighed.’ Tempie BAR, February, 
1872, pages 313-315, 
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bowed with servile adulation before the very person whom, before he 


had become notorious, they had insolently endeavoured to exclude. 


This is what ‘ John Gilpin’ did for Cowper in his lifetime, and what 
it has done for him since ; and happy the poet who can establish an 
enduring place for his long and serious works in the affections of a 
frivolous public by a short and idle trifle. The second cause of his 
success then and thereafter was the decided religious cast which is to 
be found in all his poems. He was a truly pious, God-loving, and 
God-fearing man. His works swarm with his contempt, indeed his 
detestation, of genius or fame which is not linked with celestial aims 


and inspired by celestial breath. In ‘Table-Talk’ he says that poetry 
in the days of Eden, 


“ Not prompted, as in our degenerate days, 
By low ambition and the thirst of praise, 
Was natural as is the flowing stream, 
And yet magnificent—a God the theme!” 


In the same poem, after lamenting that every subject save religion 
has had its poet, he exclaims: 


“Twere new indeed to see a bard all fire, 

Touched with a coal from Heaven, assume the lyre, 

And tell the world, still kindling as he sung, 

With more than mortal music on his tongue, 

That He who died below and reigns above 

Inspires the song, and that His name is Love ;” 
and he concludes with the daring affirmation, which however is singu- 
larly flattering and congenial to a certain order of minds, that one 
madrigal of Sternhold and Hopkins were worth a poem in which 
figured “ Butler’s wit, Pope’s numbers, and Prior’s ease,” unless these 
last were informed by virtue. And who does not remember the close, 
we had almost written, the peroration, of ‘The Task ? 


“Tt shall not grieve me then that once, when called 
To dress a sofa with the flowers of verse, 
I played awhile, obedient to the fair, 
With that light task; but soon, to please her more, 
Whom flowers alone I knew would little please, 
Let fall the unfinished wreath, and roved for fruit ; 
Roved far, and gathered much: some harsh, ’tis true, 
Picked from the thorns and briars of reproof, 
But wholesome, well digested: grateful some 
To palates that can taste immortal truth, 
Insipid else and sure to be despised. 
But all is in His hand whose praise I seek. 
In vain the poet sings, and the world hears, 
If He regard not, though divine the theme. 
*Tis not in artful measures, in the chime 
And idle tinkling of a minstrel’s lyre, 
@o charm His ear, whose eye is on the heart ; 
Whose power can disappoint the proudest strain, 
Whose approbation—prosper even mine.” 
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It is quite certain that no man will ever write in England in this 
strain without securing a large and enthusiastic public. It may not 
be a polite, or even a very well-educated public; but it will be counted 
by thousands, and unlike other publics, will be as much noted for its 
obstinate attachments as they are for fickleness and shifting tastes. 

The third characteristic of Cowper which speedily obtained for 
him public attention, and which still chains to his chariot wheels 
hundreds of persons who would be lastingly attracted neither by the 
religious cast of his works in general nor by the fun of one short 
piece in particular, is, that he views all external objects with the 
average eye of the common multitude, and is chiefly attracted by 
what attracts them. He sees the same things, and he describes them 
precisely in the way in which they strike the ordinary observer. He 
is in this respect cultivated commonplace, and is fit to be everybody's 
“companion. He says for them what they are thinking to themselves. 
If he takes a walk, it is to note the breath of steaming horses 
labouring along the road, the peculiar distribution of flocks of sheep 
in the meadows, to note the Gipsy encampments on the road side, to 
listen to the creaking of approaching wains, to be alive in a word to 
all the sights and sounds to which it is presumed the whole world 
endowed with eyes and ears is alive: 

“Now roves the eye, 
And posted on this speculative height 
Exults in its command. The sheep-fold here 
Pours out its fleecy tenants o’er the glebe. 
At first, progressive as a stream, they seek 
The middle field; but scattered by degrees, 
Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land; 
Then, from the sunburnt hayfield, homeward creeps 
The loaded wain, while, lightened of its charge, 
The wain that meets it passes swiftly by, 
The boorish driver leaning o’er his team, 
Vociferous, and impatient of delay.” 


It is just the same with him when he is thinking of the outer world 
as when he is looking on it. When the fire has been stirred, the 
shutters have been closed fast, the curtains let fall, the sofa wheeled 
round, and the bubbling and loud-hissing urn throws up a steaming 
column, whilst everybody has got the proverbial cup that cheers but 
not inebriates, he falls to meditating on what he would behold were he 
not so comfortably shut in. Again it is a ponderous traveller who 
stalks in ponderous boots beside his reeking team. The wain moves 
along heavily; “congregated loads” adhere closely to and sorely 
impede its movement; the toiling steeds expand their nostrils, and 
their breath, forced downward by strong respiration, is consolidated 
upon their jutting chests; the waggoner plods on, with half-shut 
eyes and puckered cheeks, and with his teeth presented bare to the 
storm. Very accurate all this, no doubt, but not very recondite. 
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Hence the pleasure it gives to so many people. Cowper indulges 
largely in that “word-painting” which has so much delighted the 
critics of this generation, who certainly invented the word, but not 
the thing. But Cowper’s hearing plays for him just the same part 
as his sight. He is affected precisely as his nearest neighbours who 
possessed any sentiment would be affected by it, and thus he expresses 
what he feels : 


“There is in souls a sympathy with sound, 
And as the mind is pitched the ear is pleased 
With melting airs, or martial, brisk, or grave ; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear, 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies. 
How soft the music of those village bells, 
Fading at intervals upon the ear, 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on! 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory slept. Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 
And with it all its pleasures and its pains.” 


Here, manifestly, it is only an excellent power of expression, and 
a charming trick of amplification which separate the writer from the 
reader. The thought is not new, and no new use is made of it; only 
it is written out large and clear for the general eye. People like 
that. They liked it when Cowper wrote: they like it still. And 
there is no objection to their doing so. Only when we are told that 
Cowper brought back the erratic English muse to truth, ease, and 
naturalness, we must be on our guard, and if forced to a rigid scrutiny 
we shall have to declare that his peculiarities, in as far as he had 
any, were mischievous rather than beneficial, and his innovations 
wholly to be condemned. Wordsworth has acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to Cowper, but we can only say we are very sorry he had any 
to acknowledge. Wordsworth, however, only spoke the literal truth ; 
for much of the prosy drivel of that great poet may be traced to such 
unfortunate inspiration as the following : 


“ Joint-stools were then created; on three legs 
Upborne they stood: three legs upholding firm 
A mossy slab, in fashion square or round. 
At length a generation more refined, 
Improved the simple plan; made three legs four, 
Gave them a twisted form vermicular ; 
And o’er the seat, with plenteous wadding stuffed, 
Induced a splendid cover, green and blue, 
Yellow and red, of tapestry richly wrought, 
And woven close, or needlework sublime.” 


' How is it possible to be patient with a child of the Muses who 
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trifles in this fashion in a work professedly serious? And how can 
one keep one’s gravity when one is told in heroic verse that “the 
stable yields a stercoraceous heap,” which, “when lightly shaken by 
the agile hand from the full fork,” will serve to aid in the growing of 
“a cucumber, whilst costly yet and scarce ” ? 

Here, however, one sees the three causes of such popularity as 
Cowper enjoys. In our brief illustrations of one of them—that is to 
say, his faculty of seeing things simply as other people see them, and 
of describing much as other people would describe, if they described at 
all—it will probably have been observed how marvellously trite are 
his pictures of natural objects, or, as the phrase is, his descriptions of 
nature. It is quite startling, after being told that Cowper was essen- 
tially the lover of nature, the man who brought back a misled people 
to the due worship of the beautiful, to turn to the passages in which 
he attempts to render in language the shifting and numerous aspects 
of the earth, the sky, the seasons. He certainly claims to be all that 
certain critics have declared him to be; and perhaps his own asser- 
tions have misled them. He is never tired of declaring that he is the 
poet of nature. He says to Lady Austen in the ‘Sofa,’ 


“ Thou knowest my praise of Nature most sincere, 
And that my raptures are not conjured up 
To serve occasions of poetic pomp, 
But genuine, and art partner of them all.” 


It is Cowper who exclaimed, 


“God made the country, and man made the town ;” 


it is Cowper who boasted that he had loved “ the rural walk through 
lanes” : 


ae have loved the rural walk, 
O’er hills, through valleys, and by river’s brink, 
F’er since, a truant boy, I passed my bounds 
To enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames.” 


At the close of ‘The Winter Morning’s Walk,’ he apostrophises 
rural life. “ Hail!” he exclaims— 


“ Hail, therefore, patroness of health and ease, 
And contemplation, heart-consoling joys 
And harmless pleasures, in the thronged abodes 
Of multitudes unknown. Hail, rural life !” 


He boasts of his fidelity to the country side, to the blossoming hedge- 
row, to the scarlet hips and haws, and declares that, poets having long 
since lavishly exhausted all the materials of their art, he, contented 
with a humble theme, has poured his stream of panegyric down the 
vale of nature, -where it creeps and winds among her lovely works. 
The words are his; for it is thus he always speaks of her. He sings 
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of nature, he says. But how? He tells us that leaves are green, 
that’ sheep are white, that on a frosty morning sweating horses 
steam, that the postman twangs a horn, that the lilac is various in 
array, that broom is yellow and bright, that the jasmine has elegant 
sweets, that the wind makes wintry music, but that, let the months go 
round, and the naked shoots shall put their graceful foliage on again. 
It is all very well to tell us that 

” . . slighted as it is, and by the great 
Abandoned, and, which still I more regret, 
Infected with the manners and the modes 
It knew not once, the country wins me still. 
I never framed a wish, or formed a plan, 
But there I laid the scene ..... 
My very dreams were rural, rural too, 
The first-born efforts of my youthful muse. 
No bard could please me but whose lyre was tuned 
To Nature’s praises. Heroes and their feats 
Fatigued me: never weary of the pipe 
Of Tityrus, assembling, as he sang, 
The rustic throng, beneath his favourite beech.” 


But when we follow Cowper into the country, into his rural 
delights, what does he offer us? Are we to be contented with such 
bald trite stuff as the following ? 


“ T saw the woods and fields at close of day : 
A variegated show; the meadows green, 
Though faded; and the lands where lately waved 
The golden harvest, of a mellow brown, 
Upturned so lately by the forceful share. 
I saw far off the weedy fallows smile 
With verdure not unprofitable, grazed 
By flocks, fast feeding, and selecting each 
His favourite herb; while all the leafless groves 
That skirt the horizon wore a sable hue, 
Scarce noticed in the kindred dusk of eve. 
To-morrow brings a change, a total change!” 





Surely this is terrible. This is what Tom, Dick, and Harry see ; 
and pretty much what Tom, Dick, and Harry say, or perhaps would 
not think it worth while to say. And this is the poetry which was 
an improvement upon Pope! We might multiply examples, but they 
are tiresome; 80, before quitting this part of our subject, which clears 
the way for our consideration of Cowper as a satirist, we will cite one 


passage in which Cowper does for a moment make an effort to be 
fanciful :. 


* Come, Evening, once again, season of peace, 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 
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With matron step slow moving, while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 

On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day ; 

Not sumptuously adorned, nor needing aid, 
Like homely-featured Night, of clustering gems. 
A star or two just twinkling on thy brows 
Suffices thee; save that the moon is thine 

No less than hers, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 

With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 

Come then, and thou shalt find thy votary calm, 
Or make me so.” 

No doubt, the picture even here is a trifle confused; moreover, it 
smacks rather too strongly of Milton. Still, had Cowper written 
oftener in this strain he would have better justified the now extrava- 
gant and inappropriate encomiums lavished on him as a poet who 
brought us back to nature. 

We shall probably seem to have been exclusively occupied with the 
depreciation of Cowper, though we certainly sat down to extol him; 
and we have no wish here to reverse the celebrated part once played 
by Balaam. We are distinctly of opinion that Cowper is rather under- 
rated than overrated in these days, at least in the sphere of letters. 
As we have already had occasion to observe, the religious world look 
with suspicion on pagan poets, and the pagan world returns the com- 
pliment. Men of culture view somewhat askance a client of Apollo 
who is consumedly pietistic, and whilst Cowper has certainly enjoyed 
the advantage of being steadily admired and cherished by earnest 
Christians, he has had to pay the penalty of being somewhat ignored 
by elegant critics. But Cowper’s is, and must ever be, a considerable 
name, even if we approach him free from all theological bias. Cowper 

~is a great satirist, and might have been a still greater had his lines 
fallen in less pleasant places. It may seem ungracious and ungrateful 
to tax Mrs. Unwin, Lady Austen, and his gentle friends gene- 
rally with defrauding English literature of the full allowance of 
muscular verse from the poet for whom they did so much. No doubt 
they prompted and assisted him to write, and even found him subjects ; 
and some may think that, had it not been for their influence, he would 
scarcely have written at all. But we are not of that opinion. True, it 
was comparatively late in life that he wrote those works which have 
made him famous; but we find him not only dabbling in ink, but 
paying court to the Muses when he was only just out of his teens, and 
it is scarcely conceivable that a person with so rare a talent for literary 
composition would, under any circumstances, have remained that 
mythical individual, a dumb genius. Moreover, his genius had from 
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the very outset a very decided cast, and a cast it maintained to the 
end, in spite of the hostile surroundings which tender female friend- 
ship provided for him. We confess we never think of Cowper 
devoting his “ gentle hours,” as he has himself described, 
“To weaving nets for bird-alluring fruit, 
Or twining silken threads round ivory reels, 
When they command whom man was born to please,” 


without inwardly wishing that this born lasher of vices and scourger of 
mankind had seen more of the storms and vicissitudes of life, and had 
looked deeper and more at first hand at that complex humanity which, 
and not nature, was the theme that really attracted him most and 
inspired the best and most successful efforts of his lyre. He was the 
luckiest of poets, as far as his own individual comfort and happiness 
were concerned. A Spenser dies “for lack of bread,” a Chatterton, 
for lack of everything ; a Collins, of raving madness; a Marlowe, in a 
tavern brawl; a Jonson, in poverty, debt, and friendlessness; whilst 
Cowper, the most helpless of mortals, never wants for comfort, care, 
and other folks’ consideration. A Shakespeare marries and repents ; 
a Milton has three wives, and is not much better off for any of them ; 
a Byron finds in his consort the bitterest of his enemies. Cowper does 
not marry at all, and is coddled, coaxed, and petted by a bevy of 
faithful ladies., But could he have survived the absence of all these 
pretty domestic felicities, it would seem certain that no English satirist 
would have approached Cowper in the excellence of his work. 

For he was a satirist before all things, whatever he himself may 
have thought. No doubt he was an enthusiast; but satire is only 
the seamy side of enthusiasm. The author of ‘ Table-Talk,’ ‘Truth, 
‘Expostulation,’ and ‘The Progress of Error,’ is the same writer as 
the author of ‘The Task,’ but with his literary genius finding a more 
natural outlet in the former than in the latter. His range of observa- 
tion in either case is, unfortunately, limited ; but he displays a real 
and thorough-going zest when he is exposing the vices with which he 
is but imperfectly acquainted, that is by no means so perceptible in 
his raptures concerning external nature which he certainly should 
have known so intimately. How admirable is his description of the 
“ancient prude,” in ‘ Truth’! 

“ Conscious of age, she recollects her youth, 
And tells, not always with an eye to truth, 
Who spanned her waist, and who, where’er he came, . 
Scrawled upon glass Miss Bridget’s lovely name, 
Who stole her slipper, filled it with Tokay, 
And drank the little bumper every day ; 


Laughs at the reputations she has torn, 
And holds them dangling at arm’s length in scorn.” 


It is only lack of fit subjects that prevents Cowper's satiric muse 
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from putting forth its full force. He knew of the follies and vices of 
mankind only in books and by imagination, and the consequence is 
that his satire is, as a rule, too general and sweeping. Yet it is full 
of power. 


But when a country—one that I could name— 
In prostitution sinks the sense of shame; 
When infamous venality, grown bold, 

Writes on his bosom, ‘ Zo be let or sold,’” 
When perjury, that heaven-defying vice, 
Sells oaths by tale, and at the lowest price 
Stamps God’s own name upon a lie just made, 
To turn a penny im the way of trade” — 





and soon. How exquisitely too does Cowper tread upon that dainty 
borderland which lies between invective and eulogium, in which poetry 
seeks for its choicest contrasts. After an indignant burst against “ the 
demigod Voltaire,” how dexterously he shifts the note in the following 
i touching passage ! 
“ Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door 

Pillow and bobbins, all her little store; 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 

Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 

She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding and no wit; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 

And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 

Her title to a treasure in the skies.” 


Nor is it only in pathetic moments that Cowper proves himself to 
be at once the satirist and the poet. Seldom, it is true, but occa- 
sionally, he waxes inflamed by really fancy-bred indignation, and pours 
out his soul in such lines as these: 





“T'was thus, till Luxury seduced the mind 
To joys less innocent, as less refined. 
Then Genius danced a bacchanal; he crowned 
The brimming goblet, seized the thyrsus, bound 
His brows with ivy, rushed into the field 
Of wild imagination, and there reeled 
The victim of his own lascivious fires, 
And, dizzy with delight, profaned the sacred wires.” 


That Cowper’s talents were mainly of the satiric order is to be seen, cal 
however, with conclusiveness in ‘The Task.’ Doubtless he intended, bu 
from the outset, to be more or less didactic ; and such was the inten- wil 
tion too of Lady Austen, who suggested to him the subject. But the or | 
original design was in the main descriptive, and for a certain time Sin 
Cowper adhered to the idea with which he started. He was to be wit! 
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descriptive and playful; and description and playfulness chiefly mark 
Book I., which is occupied with ‘The Sofa.’ The first hundred lines 
are dedicated to an account of its origin, and the only occasion on 
which the poet betrays his natural bent is in the closing lines in 
which, after affirming that Necessity invented stools, and Convenience 
suggested elbow-chairs, Luxury prompted the Sofa. After settling 
that point to his satisfaction, and sportively declaring that neither 
the sleep of the nurse hired to watch the sick, “whose snoring she 
disturbs,” nor that snatched by the curate, with the tedious rector 
drawling over his head, is to be compared to the repose yielded by the 
sofa. This enables Cowper to boast that though he himself occasionally 
indulges in its seductions, it is more fitted for “pangs arthritic that 
infest the toe of libertine excess,” from which he thanks heaven he is 
free ; but, not yet forgetful that his task is not to scourge the vices 
which thus bring their own punishment, he dashes off into a rural 
walk, on a return from which he needs no sofa. Then we have three 
hundred lines or so of mere description, of the same tame character as 
those we have already cited. There is a momentary allusion to the 
spleen, but Flora is said to be able to banish it ; and when he inquires, 
“ Whom call we gay,” he is still sufficiently mindful of his intention 
to dwell rather upon the sunny side, in which the lark dries his 
feathers saturate with dew, than to be seduced by a vision of those 
whom headaches “nail to a noonday bed.” Towards the close of the 
first book, however, he evidently begins to tire of this self-restraint, 
and has a fling at London, and he ends with the fine lines, worth all 
his hard colours supposed to represent this soft, beautiful world— 


“We can spare 
The splendour of your lamps; they but eclipse 
Our softer satellite. Your songs confound 
Our more harmonious notes; the thrush departs 
Scared, and the offended nightingale is mute. 
There is a public mischief in your mirth; 
It plagues your country. Folly such as yours, 
Graced with a sword, and worthier of a fan, 
Has made, what enemies could ne’er have done, 
Our arch of Empire, steadfast but for you, 
A mutilated structure, soon to fall.” 


Still, in this first book he on the whole sticks to his design. He 
amply atones, however, for his self-denial, in the second, which is 
called ‘ The Time-Piece’—why, it would be difficult to say. Here he 
bursts forth a satirist full-fledged. He wants “a lodge in some vast 
wilderness,” where he may never more hear of oppression and deceit, 
or indeed of man at all. He hangs his head to think himself a man. 
Sin is laying waste God’s fairest works. Sicily has been punished 
with earthquakes, and it will surely be England’s turn next, for 
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England is “far guiltier.” Then for a moment he grows tender to 
his native land, and avows that he would not exchange its sullen 
skies for Ausonia’s groves of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. 
Nevertheless he declares, 
“T can feel 

Thy follies too, and with a just disdain 

Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 

Reflect dishonour on the land I love. 

How, in the name of soldiership and sense, 

Should England prosper when such things, as smooth 

And tender as a girl, all essenced o’er 

With odour, and as profligate as sweet, 

Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath, 

And love when they should fight—when such as these 

Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 

Of her magnificent and awful cause ?” 


For a moment he pauses to acknowledge that the pulpit is the 
proper vantage-ground whence national sins and evils should be 
rebuked ; but this only gives him an opportunity for satirising in 
turn the pulpit and its fashionable possessors. Few passages in 
Cowper are so well known as those in which he portrays the reverend 
advertiser of engraved sermons, the petit-maitre parson, the clerical 
coxcomb, and the pulpit story-tellers and jesters. Thence flows a fine 
occasion for tracing the deleterious effects of a corrupt clergy upon the 
laity, who are thus given over to folly, extravagance, and profusion : 


“Now basket up the family of plagues 
That waste our vitals: peculation, sale 
Of honour, perjury, corruption, frauds 
By forgery, by subterfuge of law, 
By tricks and lies as numerous and as keen 
As the necessities their authors feel ; 
Then cast them, closely bundled, every brat 
At the right door. Profusion is their sire. 
Profusion unrestrained, with all that’s base 
In character, has littered all the land, 
And bred within the memory of some few 
A priesthood such as Baal’s was of old, 
A people such as never was till now.” 


This profusion, so finely personified, is next traced to the lack of 
discipline at the universities, and though it must be confessed that 
the connection is not very apparent, it gives the writer a chance of 
hurling abroad some lines of wonderful force. ‘The Time-Piece’ is 
not so much as named. ‘The Sofa,’ ‘The Task,’ and all his original 
intention, are completely lost sight of, and thus he brings Book II. to 
a close : 


* So, when the Jewish leader stretched his arm 
And waved his rod divine, a race obscene, 
Spawned in the muddy beds of Nile, came forth, 
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Polluting Egypt. Gardens, fields, and plains 
Were covered with the pest; the streets were filled ; 
The croaking nuisance lurk’d in every nook, 

Nor palaces, nor even chambers ’scaped, 

And the land stank, so numerous was the fry.” 


The third book opens with a confession that he has been sadly 
wandering from his theme. Could anything more be urged to prove 
our point? He intended to sing ‘ The Sofa,’ ‘The Garden, and ‘ The 
Time-Piece ; but he has, he says, got entangled in thickets and 
brakes, and has lost his “devious course uncertain.” In other words, 
he purported to be a pleasant writer and trifler in verse, and he finds 
to his horror that he has become a satirist, a thunderer against 
Mammon, a censor morum, almost as fierce as his schoolfellow 
Churchill, for whom, by the way—was it because Churchill was a 
satirist ?—he always displayed, in spite of that poet’s moral offences, 
the utmost leniency. After describing one who loses his way in the 


mire, though intending to tread upon greensward, he says of him. 
self, 
“So I, designing other themes, and called 

To adorn the Sofa with eulogium due, 

To tell its slumbers and to paint its dreams, 

Have rambled wide.” 
He declares that he will turn over a new leaf and will tread a 
cleanlier road. What is the use of his cracking the satiric thong 
when pulpits fail, and when he is “not conversant with men or 
manners much’? Cowper knew his ignorance on this point, to which 
we have already referred, but so strong was his original bent, that 
he could not for the life of him keep the satiric thong quiet. He is 
soon cracking it again with all his might. In spite of his resolutions 
to remain undisturbed by folly and enamoured of sequestered scenes, 
he is quickly back at his old work. For a time he lisps prettily of 
domestic happiness, of divine illumination, of truth, of his tame hare, 
of the occupations of a retired gentleman in his garden, and finally 
treats us to that lamentable description of how early cucumbers are to 
be grown, followed by versified babble about pruning, greenhouses, 
frames, and the sowing of flower-seeds. But he is unable to finish 
the book without a return to the sounding-board. He cannot 
close his panegyric of country pursuits without dragging in a furious 
philippic against London, where lust, riot, vanity, ambition, avarice, 
in fact all the deadly sins, attract, “as duly as the swallows disappear,” 
everybody to town. What would Cowper have said in these days, 
when folks fly off to town as duly as the swallows come? He de- 
clares that London is 


* more obnoxious at this hour 
Than Sodom in her day had power to be, 
For whom God beard his Abraham plead in vain.” 
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The fourth book of ‘ The Task’ is the best known and most popular 
of all, for it portrays the delights of a winter evening, and Cowper 
here sticks to his theme with more fidelity than usual. Yet even here 
he has a fling at public-houses, at fashionable entertainments, at the 
loss of country manuers, at the transformation of the fair shepherdess 
of old romance into a person adorned with lappets, and indebted to 
the smart wig-weaver, with elbows ruffled, and French heels, and 
causing the spectator to wonder that she has not a footboy behind 
her—at the neglect displayed by magistrates and the mischief wrought 
by the militia! He is just as incapable out-of doors as when housed 
in a cosy drawing-room of keeping his eye upon external objects. 
When he takes his winter morning walk, he manages for a time to be 
interested by the foddering of cattle, by woodmen and their dogs, by 
the sun and the icicles; but these suggest to him the Empress of 
Russia's palace of ice, and then he flies off at a tangent to discuss the 
tastes of monarchs. This leads him to a consideration of war, of 
liberty, of patriotism, and the thong is sharply cracked again in our 
ears : 

: “ The age of virtuous politics is past, 

And we are deep in that of cold pretence. 
Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 
And we too wise to trust them.” 


Let him make what resolutions he will, or select for himself what 
themes he may, he inevitably falls back upon invective. That is why 
we are so strongly disposed to regret that his exclusively country life, 
his secure and placid existence among charming and cultivated female 
companions, was not broken by some less melancholy and more 
inspiring vicissitudes than fits of madness, and religious hypochondria. 
It is to be feared that we have thus lost a really great satirist. For 
Cowper had all the natural gifts of the rhyming satirists ; all that he 
wanted was, first, experience, and then prompting opportunity. We 
believe that, had he been left to his own devices, and had he had to 
fight out his own path in life, he would have equalled any of our 
English satirists in form and have surpassed them all in earnestness. 
But in that case he would not have chosen blank verse for his medium. 
He would have stuck to the rhymed heroics, which he managed with 
considerable skill in his earlier works—to 


“the line that ploughs its stately course, 
Like a proud swan conquering the stream by force.” 


Blank verse is a dangerous weapon for any one to handle who does 
not know exactly what he has got to say, and who has not a self-deny- 
ing talent for saying nothing else. In spite of many noble things said 
in blank verse outsice the drama, and in spite of a taste which has 
prevailed in our day to an astonishing extent, we make bold to affirm 
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that blank verse is suited rather to dramatic composition than to any 
other. Mere narrative in blank verse, unless the theme be very lofty 
and permit of sonorous periods, is poor bald stuff, as a good deal of 
Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls,’ notwithstanding his laboriousness, his severe 
critical faculty, and the excellence of his English, amply demonstrates. 
The real essence, force, and value of blank verse, is that it is decla- 
matory. Hence its appropriateness in the drama, and the annoyance 
one feels when Shakespeare makes his characters speak in rhyme. 
Hence, if a poet insists upon writing blank verse, when he is not 
writing drama, he inevitably steers between two equally fatal rocks, 
He runs the danger of being turgid or being tame; and it is hard to 
say, having before us all that has been written by Thomson, Young, 
Cowpér, Wordsworth, and poets of our own day, upon which rock 
men oftener split. Cowper is rather declamatory than tame, and the 
consequence is that his blank verse is generally wonderfully good. 
Mr. Tennyson’s blank verse, and indeed that of every living writer, 
is very poor stutl, gud@ blank verse, compared with Cowper's, though, 
of course, Cowper is not to be compared to Mr. Tennyson in poetic 
genius. But Cowper has the defects of his virtues: he writes blank 
verse so easily and so well, that he piles on his words without mea- 
sure. In the drama, the author feels that each particular character 
has something to say, and he is limited by that something; but 
when the author is himself the speaker he is bound neither by the 
necessity of the situation nor by any inherent difficulty in his metre ~ 
from being intolerably garrulous. Hence most writers of blank verse 
are tiresome, and Cowper is ineffably so. Rhymed heroics would 
have necessarily curtailed his lengthy disquisitions. and he would often 
have had to compress into two lines what in ‘The Task’ he spreads 
over a dozen. Satire especially in blank verse lacks point, and satire 
without point is nothing. As perhaps the best sample that is to be 
found of the merits and defects of Cowper’s best style, we may cite the 
following passage, abridged from ‘The Task.’ He is speaking of 
domestic happiness : 
“Thou art not known where Pleasure is adored, 

That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 

And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 

Of Novelty, her fickle frail support ; 

For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 

And finding in the calm of truth-tried love 

Joys that her stormy raptures never yield ; 

Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 

Of honour, dignity, and fair renown, 

Till prostitution elbows us aside 

In all our crowded streets, and senates seem 

Convened for purposes of empire less 


Than to release the adulteress from her bond. 
No! Let her pass, and charioted along 
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In guilty splendour, shake the guilty ways! 

The frequency of crimes has washed them white, 
And verse of mine shall never brand the wretch 
Whom matrons now, of character unsmirched 
And chaste themselves, are not ashamed to own. 
Virtue and vice had boundaries in old times, 
Not to be passed. * * * 

Men, too, were nice in honour in those days, 
And judged offenders well. Then, he that sharped, 
And pocketed a prize by fraud obtained, 

Was marked, and shunned as odious. He that sold 
His country, or was slack when she required 
His every nerve and action, and at stretch, 

Paid with his blood, that he had basely spared, 
The price of his default. But now, yes, now, 
We are become so candid and so fair, 

So liberal in construction, and so rich 

In Christian charity (good-natured age) ! 

That they are safe. Sinners of either sex, 
Transgress what laws they may. ° * 
Hypocrisy * * * 

May claim this merit still: that she admits 

The worth of what she mimics with such care, 
And thus give virtue indirect applause; 

But she has burned her mask, not needed here, 
Where vice has such allowance that her shifts 
And spurious semblances have lost their use.” 


What shall we say of this? That it is high poetry? Perhaps 
not. That it is satisfactory satire? Scarcely. But it is magnificent 
pulpit eloquence, that ought to have been satire. In fact, parson or 
satirist, behold the alternative 7éles marked out by nature for Cowper. 
He had not sufficient fancy or imagination to furnish forth a poet of 
consequence, particularly a poet who would sing of nature! But he 
had quite enough for a satirist. Not that a great satirist need be 
without fancy—witness Pope; or without imagination—witness 
Byron. But satire can get on tolerably well without them. The fine 
‘Ode on Boadicea,’ and the ‘ Lines on the Loss of the Royal George,’ 
are perhaps Cowper’s best claims to be regarded as a poet; but his 
love verses to his cousin, whom he was not allowed to marry, lead us 
almost conclusively to think that for poetry—poetic poetry—he had 
little inclination or genius. Could he but have lived in the world, 


and retained his moral earnestness, he would doubtless have been our 
English Juvenal. 




















A Reminiscence of the American Bar. 
A DEFENCE FOR MURDER. 
By EDWIN JAMES. 


On the evening of the 6th of December, 1866, I was reading in my 
office in Broadway; my only clerk had left, and I was preparing to 
wend my solitary way homeward through the snow, which covered to 
a depth of some feet the deserted streets of New York. 

A negro boy, almost breathless from his journey through the un- 
cleared thoroughfare, entered my room, and shaking from his cap and 
shoulders the large white flakes of snow—which, concealing all but his 
ebony face, gave him very much the appearance of an ornamental 
breast-pin of jet elaborately exposed upon the front of a very white 
shirt—and ‘giving me a note asked, “If I was Edwin James, the 
English lawyer?” I answered “ Yes,” and opened the following 
despatch : 


1 * Trenton Gaol, December 6, 1866. 
“To James T. Brapy, or 


Epwin Jamess, New York. 
“Qne of you come down right away to Trenton, New Jersey. 
True bill found against George Lewis for murder. 
“ Suerirr or TRENTON.” 


The boy informed me that he had been to the office of Mr. Brady, 
but that “gennelman,” as he styled him, had gone home for the 
night. I sent the messenger to the house of Mr. Brady, and arranged 
to wait his return. He came back with a message that Mr. Brady’s 
engagements in New York precluded his undertaking the case, and 
conveying his wish that I should do so. 

Mr. James T. Brady was facillime princeps—the leader—of the 
criminal bar of the state of New York. [Endowed with great natural 
eloquence, and with genius which owed little to education, he com- 
pletely fascinated juries composed chiefly of his countrymen (for he 
was of very humble Irish origin); gifted with a vivid imagination, 
and the command of very elegant diction, he had by his industry and 
perseverance achieved a forensic reputation as great as it was deserved. 
His defence of a criminal I have never seen equalled in the palmiest 
days of the English bar; he was more impassioned and impressive 
than Charles Phillips, more subtle and more acute than Adolphus. 
The wide and discursive range which the practice of the American 
bar allows the advocate peculiarly suited his idiosyncrasy, and he 
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absolutely revelled in the delight of a grand forensic tournament. 
Confident of his own power he was a stranger to those miserable 
jealousies which small intellects harbour, and, which degrade and 
belittle an honourable profession ; and his aid was ever ready to assist 
and advance the fame and fortune of a struggling compeer. 

True genius dreads no rivalry. Generous and genial withal, his 
kindly nature led to the indulgence of a conviviality which knew little 
restraint and less self control ; and in the midst of a brilliant career, a 
constitution, never strong, and weakened by excess, succumbed, and 
James T. Brady expired at the dinner-table in the arms of a friend, 
like Mercutio, with a jest upon his tongue. 

The boy left for Trenton with my answer that I would be there at 
eleven o'clock upon the following day, when he was to meet me and 
conduct me to the prison. 

Trenton is the capital of the state of New Jersey. It is classic 
ground. The battles of Princeton, Monmouth, and Germantown 
during the war of American independence, are associations as dear to 
the native American as those of Marathon and Thermopyle to the 
student of ancient history. 

On my arrival I found the state legislature in session. Hotels 
and boarding-houses were crowded. Senators and members from the 
towns and rural districts, Americans, Dutch, English, and Irish 
settlers, lobbyists in the interest of the railway monopolies, each of 
which has its annual scheme of public plunder for legislative sanction, 
politicians representing municipal “rings,” promoters and opponents 
of jobs municipal, aldermanic, and common councillarian, retinues of 
counsellors and attorneys-at-law, clerks and accountants, judges and 
jurymen, sheriffs, constables, and prisoners on bail, witnesses and pro- 
secutors, were mingled in the corridor of the United States Hotel, and 
formed the most heterogeneous assemblage it was ever my lot to 
encounter. A Babel of patois: thoroughbred nasal Yankee vernacular, 
broken Dutch, more unintelligible than the native dialect, Connaught 
brogue, with its usual expletives, struck the ear with a dissonance of 
sound as marvellous as it was novel; and when the negro waiter struck 
the great gong, and its booming vibrations echoing through the long 
galleries of the hotel proclaimed that dinner was ready, the wild rush 
of this varied crowd to the saloon reminded one forcibly of the 
tumultuous entrance of a pack of hungry foxhounds into the 
compartment of the kennel where the feeding troughs are established. 

But my unknown client was to be seen, and the negro boy who had 
brought the letter to New York was waiting on the steps of the hotel 
to conduct me where I was pretty certain to find him “at home.” 

We walked along the banks of the beautiful Delaware which, rolling 
down from Philadelphia, encircles almost the town of Trenton. On 
the way I found my cicerone intelligent and anxious to be very com- 
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municative, and being desirous to learn something of the character 
to whom I was to introduce myself I “drew him out,” and obtained 
considerable information from his narrative. 

“Who is Mr. Lewis?” said I, “and how long has he been in 
prison ?” 

“Guess he’s a gennelman, boss; and a fine man at that,” he 
answered. 

“Who sent you to me at New York?” I asked him. 

“Guess the sherruff, boss—a fine man the sherruff—keeps a 
candy store. I work for him in the gaol.” 

“ What do you do in the gaol?” 1 inquired. 

“ Mix the food for the ladies and gennelmen there—wait on em— 
often get half a dollar. Mr. Lewis gib me a two dollar bill last 
week.” 

To be candid, it flashed across my mind that my intended client 
must have some money—a material incentive sometimes to forensic 
success. 

“What did he give you two dollars for?” I asked. 

“ Why, boss,” and he grinned so violently that no feature but his 
mouth was visible as he spoke —“ why, boss,” said he, “ our sherruff’s 
got no wife—guess he’s a widder—got a beautiful daughter though 
(hee, hee, hee). She likes Massa Lewis (hee, hee, hee). Don’t say 
nuffin, boss (hee, hee, hee). Tuk a letter from our sherruff’s gal last 
night to Massa Lewis; put it under the door of his cell. When I 
tuk Massa Lewis supper he gib mea two dollar bill (hee, ha, hee). 
Massa Lewis is a gennelman. Our sherruff's gal plays the banjo out- 
side, and Massa Lewis sings fine to her. I guess she lubs him !”—and 
the boy put his hands to his face and giggled for more than a 
minute. 

The snow was deep as we journeyed along the margin of the river, 
but the sun shone out brilliantly, as it does in America in the early 
days of December, and I sat down upon a boat to listen a little longer 
to the narrative, which interested me, and which I thought might 
furnish some knowledge of the man and the accusation against him, 
before my interview. 

“What kind of man is Mr. Lewis?” I asked. 

“Gennelman, boss—elegant gennelman.” (The two dollar bill was 
operating). “ Black clothes—elegant boots—big man—very big—black 
hair—all curly. He knocked down old Billy the watchman last Sun- 
day night—(hee, ha, hee)—scared old Billy to death—(hee, hee)— 
nearly got out though—wish he had—our sherruff got the black- 
smith—he’s chained down now.” 

“Chained down ?” said I. 

“Yes, boss—guess he is—chained to the floor.” 


“Do you know anything about the murder that he is there for ?” 
I asked. . 
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“ Guess I do, boss—little. I can read—read all about him in the 
papers” ——. 

And from him I gleaned the substance of the following narrative. 

In the village of Princeton, about fifteen miles from Trenton, a 
small jewelry store was kept by a Mr. Amasa Watson. He was a 
parsimonious, thrifty man, of diminutive stature, about sixty years 
old, and from his frugality and close attention to business had amassed 
considerable wealth. In addition to the dealing in jewelry he mended 
clocks and watches, and the farmers in the neighbourhood frequenting 
his store had so much confidence in his integrity that they deposited 
with him the money they received upon the sale of the farm produce 
they brought into the village. 

He allowed them interest upon their deposits, and by investing 
them at a higher rate in New York Mr. Watson made a large addi- 
tion to his income. It was known that upon the evening of Saturday 
in every week, that being the market day, Mr. Watson had in his 
safe a large sum of money, his habit being to take it to New York 
on the Monday, purchase securities, and make other profitable invest- 
ments. 

No one lived in the store. ' He resided in a small cottage he had 
built, about a mile distant from the village, and his lamp was always 
seen burning in his little shop for many hours after the inhabitants 
had retired to rest. He then locked up his store, and invariably, pre- 
ceded by his old dog, carried the key in a small basket home. 

One Sunday morning in October a neighbour observed that the large 
key was in the door of Mr. Watson’s shop; the door was closed and 
locked. Search was made: the shop had been entered ; the safe was 
found open, his papers were strewn about in confusion, and it was 
apparent that a robbery had been perpetrated. 

Messengers were despatched to his cottage, and in every direction. 
He had not been home since the morning of Saturday, and every 
species of rumour so rife upon such a discovery in a country village 
was in wild circulation amongst the frightened neighbours. 

The amount of money in his possession and the securities he was 
known to keep swelled from a few thousand dollars to an enormous 
sum. “He has absconded with the people’s money,” said one. “He 
has gone to California,” said another, “for two years ago [ heard him 
say what money he could make there.” “No,” said an old Dutch 
lady who lived next door to his shop, ‘‘ he has been murdered! For I 
dreamed that he was struggling with a tall man, who had him by the 
throat against a high wall, and I heard him scream for help, and I 
saw him in my dream, and I saw the man who did it—a tall dark 
man, with black curly hair. I know he’s murdered ; my dreams are 
alwaystrue!” And the earnest and impressive manner with which the 
old lady told her dream io the listening crowd almost convinced them 
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that poor Mr. Watson had been murdered, and foully murdered, and 
his little store afterwards plundered by the murderer. 

And her dream was true! But where was his dog—his old 
favourite dog—known to every man, woman, and child in the village? 
Where was old “ Nep” ?—a black English retriever—a noble dog, 
known to every farmer for miles around—where was he? Was there 
any dream about his fate? He had been seen walking as usual before 
his master from his cottage to his shop at his regular hour of nine 
o'clock on the Saturday morning; he had been seen lying all that 
day at the shop door, his usual place, lazily wagging his tail when 
any one entered whom he knew, and jumping up and smelling all 
over any stranger he did not know, and standing sulkily by his side 
until he went out again. And if his master was not there, the 
stranger who attempted to make his exit received from him an un- 
ceremonious notice that he had better remain until his owner’s 
return. 

Where was old “Nep”? He must be with his master or near him, 
for he had never been separated an hour from him since he bought 
him, a puppy, eleven years ago from a sailor, who had brought him 
from England. Children who had played with him at the door, cus- 
tomers who had caressed him—all were grieving for him. In his old 
age he was playful ; he would take the umbrella from the hand that 
he knew, and look up and ask leave to carry it, and erect his head 
and move his whole body with joy, as he paraded about the village 
with it in his mouth, as proud as a powdered footman with a bouquet 
as large as a warming-pan under his chin upon the celebration of 
what is called a “ fashionable wedding.” 

Though all were anxious about the fate of poor old Nep, and 
though some tears were shed, there was no dream about him; but he 
was there and by his master’s side, and defended him, old as he was, 
to the last; and had the old lady dreamed that she saw him at the 
death struggle, and that he tore the clothes of the murderer, and 
jumped upon the murderer’s chest, and threw himself between the 
assassin and his victim, and howled for help, and was strangled, and 
now slept in death but a few yards from the master whom he loved— 
that dream also would have been true. 

Mr. Watson’s cottage was the next object of attraction. He was a 
widower without children, and an elderly lady who had resided with 
him for many years performed the domestic duties of both house- 
keeper and servant. The only account she could give was, that» he 
had left on the Saturday morning at his usual hour and had never 
returned. She could furnish no clue, no element of discovery. He 
never went to New York or elsewhere without telling her; he never 
left home but on the Monday; he was well and cheerful when he 
started on the Saturday morning for the village; his supper was 
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ready in the evening, and she waited up the greater part of the night 
expecting his return. 

She remembered that at breakfast on the Saturday morning Mr. 
Watson, who communicated freely with her upon all business and 
private matters, told her that late on the Friday night a stylish 
waggon with an “elegant” horse drew up a few doors from his store, 
and that a tall dark man, fashionably dressed, with thick curly hair 
and very handsome features, came into his shop. He requested to see 
some rings and watches, stating that he had come to reside in the 
neighbourhood and desired to make a present to a lady to whom he 
was about to be married. He bought nothing, but promised to call 
and bring the lady to make her selection on the following Monday. 
There was something about his deportment and the manner in which 
“he went on there,” as he described it, which struck him as remark- 
able. The man was restless and very talkative, walked about the 
store, and appeared, as he said, to “pry into everything.” It was 
late, and while the stranger waited Mr. Watson went to the back of 
the store to get the lamp. The former followed him all along the 
counter until he was opposite his safe, and then took from his purse a 
ten-dollar bill and asked him to change it, saying that it was too late 
to purchase what he had wanted in the village, and he required some 
small money to pay the boy for taking care of his horse and waggon. 
When the safe was unlocked to get the change the stranger was 
looking over Mr. Watson’s shoulder into it, and cautioned him upon 
the danger of keeping money and articles of value in a store which 
was unguarded at night. Old Nep, said Mr. Watson, “didn’t seem 
to like him at all, for the man was there for more than an hour and 
the old dog never once left him; he walked round and round him, 
and smelt him, and stood between him and the door, and was uneasy 
all the time, and then came to me and looked into my face and told 
me it was time to go home, and took my umbrella and paced about 
the shop with it.” 

“T remember also,” said the housekeeper, “that Mr. Watson was 
struck with the size of the stranger’s hands when he was examining 
the rings,” and observed that he scrutinised minutely the inside 
fastening of the door when diverting his attention to some of the 
jewelry in the window. 

A high brick wall many hundred yards — encloses the cemetery 
of Princeton from the road. The last resting-place of all was yet 
but sparsely filled, and trees and shrubs mingled thickly along the 
margin of the cemetery inside the high wall. On the afternoon of 
Monday two little girls, going to gather a flower from their mother's 
grave, stumbled upon the body of the murdered man, and his old dog 
Nep—familiar to them as a village playmate—lay within a few yards 
of his master. 
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The only marks of violence which the body upon examination 
presented were, discoloration about the neck and throat and a livid 
hue upon the face. The front of the shirt was torn and deranged, 
and from the appearance of the clothes the body, either before or 
after death, had been dragged some distance along the ground. 

No wound was discernible upon the body of the old dog, but the 
eyes protruded and blood had coagulated about the nostrils. The 
jaws were firmly clenched ; vigor mortis had long set in. Betokening 
perhaps the agony of his death, one of the lips was drawn aside 
and exposed a row of decayed and decaying teeth, and fastened 
tightly between the upper and lower jaws was a small piece of fine 
black cloth, torn and jagged, about the size of a postage stamp. 
Would a dream that the old dog had defended his master in that 
struggle for life to the last have been true ? 

“And now, my boy,” said I, leaving my seat upon the boat, “we 
must go to the gaol. Tell me your name before we part, and take 
this” (giving him a dollar); “we shall probably often meet again.” 

“ Thankee, boss,” said the boy. “My name’s Constantine Thomp- 
son; they always call me ‘Con.’ I was raised in South Carolina. 
Father died and mother was sold in Richmond slave market when 
her master died—sold with the other rubbish—hee, hee !—and I was 
brought with oysters in a boat to New Jersey, and here I was.” 

I knocked at the door of the court-house and was shown into the 
office of the sheriff. Explaining the cause of my visit, which the 
sheriff had already anticipated, he directed one of his officers to take 
me to George Lewis. 

The basement of the building upon which the court-house is erected 
formed the gaol where the untried prisoners were confined. The 
compartments were small, dark, and damp; the passages, or rather 
the passage—for there was only one—was paved with brick, and the 
cells—about half a dozen—ranged upon either side. 

Unbarring a door, which had been evidently recently strengthened 
with bolts and other appliances, the officer called out as he drew the 
last bolt : 

“ Here, Lewis, here’s a man wants to see you.” 

“No needless ceremony or etiquette,” thought I, “embarrasses the 
régime of the gaol at Trenton.” 

Upon a discoloured and filthy mattress lay the huge form of the 
man who had requested my presence at Trenton. The cell was 
small ; a window originally about two feet square, which had been 
diminished by the construction of a plate of iron placed outside for 
security, left a space of a few inches only at the top for light and 
ventilation. As I entered the prisoner raised himself and sate with 
his head leaning against the wall. I never saw a more powerful man. 
Erect, he must have stood six feet and several inches; hair black 
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as the raven’s wing curled naturally over a massive forehead, and as 
he pushed it aside to look at me a pair of dark piercing eyes, restless, 
and occasionally downcast, scanned me with a glance indicating doubt 
and suspicion. I felt myself to be in the presence of a man 


“ Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Had so incensed, that he was reckless what 
He did to spite the world.” 


“Tam here, Mr. Lewis,” said I, “in consequence of your having 
sent for me to New York to consult me upon your defence to a 
charge of murder. Mr. Brady, to whom your letter was forwarded, 
could not attend to your case. Have you a copy of the indictment 
and the depositions which have been taken on behalf of the pro- 
secution ?” 

“No,” he answered, with an oath. “I know nothing of their 
indictments or depositions. Look here! ‘Look here at my arms and 
legs!” And he bared first one arm and then the other. “ Look here, 
where these cursed fetters are eating into my flesh—look at my 
ankles,” and he bared them. 

They were not ordinary manacles, but heavy strong chains, of 
sufficient length to allow him to stand upright, and were attached to 
a large ring imbedded in the brick floor; they had not the usual 
spring which handcuffs have, but appeared to have been welded round 
the wretched man’s wrists and ankles by some rude blacksmith. And 
so they had been. 

The pressure had caused swelling and suppuration, as was evident 
from the tense discoloured and bursting skin which surrounded that 
portion of the limb where he was fastened. 

“Look here!” again he cried, and I saw from the quivering lip 
the agony he was enduring, and he bit the upper lip till it bled to 
conceal it. “Look here! Isthis the justice a man gets in the state of 
New Jersey before he is tried ?” And with a groan he vainly endea- 
voured to suppress, he fell back against the wall. 

I felt horrified. “This is an outrage upon humanity!” I said. 
“What have you done to incur such treatment ?” 

“Done? Nothing,” he said, sharply, “nothing to deserve this. 
They want to murder me without a trial.” 

“ That they shall not do,” I replied. “TI will bring you before the 
court upon a writ of habeas corpus without an hour’s delay, and 
present affidavits of the horrible cruelty practised upon you. There 
are honourable and humane men among the judges of this state, and 
I will ask them to come to the gaol and themselves witness the 
wretched place in which you are imprisoned and the torture you are 
enduring.” 

This seemed to tranquillise him. 
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“Will you do so?” he said. 

“J will—and will apply to a judge of the supreme court for the 
writ before I leave the town. This is Thursday; your case shall be 
heard on Saturday, and you shall be brought to the court and hear 
the discussion,” said I. “But there must be some cause for the sheriff 
treating you in this cruel manner,” I remarked. 

“No,” he said, “not for this,” again showing me his festering 
ankles. 

“Did you attack old Billy the watchman last Sunday night?” I 
asked him, 

A smile came across his lips. “Oh, no, I didn’t hurt him,” said 
he, “TI only scared him. I gave him money to buy me tobacco, and 
he cheated me, and I just placed my hand upon his throat, and he 
swore I was going to strangle him. Who told you?” 

“T heard of it on my way to the gaol,” I said, “and the sheriff 
will probably attempt to justify this harsh confinement of you from 
your conduct to his officer. Well, now, Mr. Lewis,” I said, “as to 
your defence to this serious charge: when shall we meet and prepare 
for the trial? I will at once obtain a copy of the indictment and 
the depositions. I will read them; and as I shall be here on Satur- 
day to argue your case upon the writ of habeas corpus, I will come 
to you when the court rises, and we can fully discuss the matter. 
“y there anything you wish to be done before we meet on Saturday ?” 

asked. 

After a long pause he looked earnestly at me. “May I trust 
you ?” he said. 

“Tf I am to act as your counsel you may, nay, you must. If you 
" cannot, or prefer not to do so, retain some counsel in whom you can 

place confidence,” was my reply. 

He hesitated again, and said, “ Well, I suppose I must trust some- 
body. Take this ;” and feeling under the mattress on which he sat 
he produced a small book. “ You will find entered in that book,” 
said he, “a sum of fifteen hundred dollars to my credit. Take it 
to —— and ; they keep a gambling house at No. 1127, Broadway, 
New York. Produce this book to them, and they will give you the 
amount. Ask one of them to call at your office immediately. I will 
tell you more on Saturday. Can you lend me a pencil?” he asked. 
I gave him mine, and writing with the hand of a man of education on 
the top of my hat—for there was neither chair nor table—a few lines, 
he put into my hand the paper, and extracted my promise to deliver 
it to the daughter of the sheriff upon leaving the gaol. “One thing 
more—I may trust you, I think ?” he asked. 

T made no reply. He requested me to hand to him a small travel- 
ling bag which was lying in the further corner of the cell, somewhat 


carefully concealed by the rug which usually covered the mattress. 
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He opened it, having first raised himself to look through the little 
square hole cut in the door of his cell, and listening if any step was 
audible in the passage. “Here,” said he, “please take these, and 
have them sent in a parcel to the same persons where you are to go 
for the money. They are my best black pants. I shall be tried in 
them ; they were made in England for me. I'll tell you more by-and- 
by. I tore them in the woods one night, and they will get them 
mended in New York. What can I put them in?” he asked. 

I gave him a newspaper I had in my pocket, and he carefully 
wrapped them in the paper. 

“T tore them all about my legs in the brambles, from the knee to 
the ankles, and some pieces of the cloth are gone; they can only be 
matched in New York;” and he tied up the parcel with a dirty piece 
of tape he had torn from some part of his clothes. 

** Be sure,” said he, as he gave me the package, “that no one sees 
it but and ; they know what to do with it.” 

I saw the pants; I saw where several pieces of the cloth—black, 
fine cloth—had been torn from the legs; I saw the jagged remnants ; 
and as I bade him adieu till Saturday and was leaving his cell the 
thought that old Nep might have defended his master in that fatal 
struggle to the last came vividly before my mind. I could not dispel 
the thought, and it struck me that the defence I had undertaken, and 
of which as yet I knew nothing, might turn out to be one of some 
difficulty and complication. 

The sheriff was in his office surrounded with his bailiffs, a small 
room above the chamber where the court is held. A little fat man, 
with kind and benevolent features, small grey eyes, and flattened nose, 
was seated upon a table’s edge. A German settler in the state, he 
kept a little grocery store near the gaol, and evidently entertained 
a rather exalted idea of the rank and responsibility of the office 
to which the suffrages of his fellow-citizens had but recently elected 
him. 

He received me courteously, and beckoning me into a side room, 
where I followed him, requested me to be seated. 

“You've been a long time with Lewis,” said he, throwing himself 
back in his chair and puffing the smoke of some very bad tobacco 
from an old Dutch pipe. 

“Yes, Mr. Sheriff,” I replied, “I have, much longer than I desire 
to be again in such a place as you are confining the wretched man in. 
Do you mean to keep the man chained down, as you now have him, 
like a wild beasé in a cage? Because I wili be candid with you, and 
tell you that before I leave this town I shall apply to the supreme 
court for a writ of habeas corpus, and have him brought before that 
court in order {9 remove him to some more proper place of confine- 
ment until his trial takes place.” 
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“You can’t do that,” he replied. “Iam the sheriff and I can put 
him where I like, and if I had you I could put you where I like, so 
that I produce you at the trial. I am the sheriff,” and here he 
whiffed such a huge mouthful of the bad tobacco-smoke that his little 
eyes winked again; and he must have swallowed it, for he coughed 
violently and made a rush for the spittoon. “I am the sheriff,” he 
resumed, “and I say, all the New York lawyers as ever was can’t do 
nothing with me.” 

Argument and remonstrance with this official were only so much 
time wasted, and thanking him for his politeness I left his office. 

As I descended the stairs I saw the negro boy Con, evidently 
waiting for me, and he came sideling up to me as I opened the large 
door of the court house. 


““T want to speak to you, boss,” said he; “may I speak to the 
boss ?” 

“ Certainly,” said I, “ Mr. Con; you may say anything you like.” 

“Got anything for the sheriff’s gal,” he asked, with a broad grin, 
and with his cap stuffed into his mouth to hide it. 

I thought of the note which had been given to me by Lewis, and 
which I had entirely forgotten. 

“ Yes,” I said, “Con, I have something for the young lady ; where 
can I see her? I must deliver it to her myself.” 

“She’s awaiting for you, boss, in the garden—back of the gaol— 
wants to speak to you,” said he, and he grinned again, and with a 
peculiar glance of his great black eyes seemed delighted to be the 
actor in some little plot of mischief or “ deviltry,” as they term it in 
New Jersey. 

“Come this way, boss. Here she is.” 

The tall and not inelegant figure of a girl of about nineteen years 
was leaning, as if to conceal herself from the view of the officials of 
the gaol, against the trunk of a large willow, whose branches “ in the 
leafy month of June” must have overshadowed the entire area of the 
small yard or garden which separated the court house from the public 
road. 

“Have you been with Mr. Lewis?” she asked, in words scarcely 
above a whisper and hurriedly uttered. ‘“ Has he given you anything 
for me ?” 

“Tf you are the sheriff's daughter,” I replied, “he has ;” and I gave 
her the note he had intrusted to me. She squeezed it to the smallest 
dimensions in the palm of her hand and held it firmly clenched. 

“What,” she added, “are you going to do for him? He will die 
where he is now. Pray get him out ”—and “ women’s weapons, water 
drops,” suffused her eyes, and she sobbed audibly. “Can you get him 
out? They are murdering him before his trial. That is the window of 
his cell—there where you see the little opening left at the top. ~~ I 
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can whisper to him when they are all in bed, and when my father goes 
out to the lager-beer saloon in the evening. But I dare not stay a 
moment longer. I know you are coming on Saturday; may I see you 
then? I have much to tell you.” 

She disappeared hastily and I left. Con was waiting for me with 
the key which unlocked the garden gate. 

“Good-bye, boss—good-bye,” said the lively little gamin. “Guess 
youll see me with a new cap, boss, Saturday. This come from Rich- 
mond (hee, hee, hee)—come with me in the oyster-boat. Pretty well 
played out, boss, ain't he?—(hee, hee.) Don’t say nuffin to the 
sheriff, boss. Good-bye. 

The supreme court was in session at Trenton. I retained an 
attorney resident there to co-operate with me for the prisoner, and we 
set to work at once and prepared the necessary papers to support our 
application for the writ of habeas corpus. At the rising of the court 
we followed one of the judges to the United States Hotel, and he 
heard our application in one of the rooms there. We presented 
affidavits setting forth accurately the condition of the prisoner, the 
state of the cell in which he was confined, and the torture he was 
suffering, and after some hesitation on the part of the judge, arising 
from the want of a precedent in such a case, the writ was granted, 
served upon the sheriff, and the hearing appointed for the following 
Saturday morning at eleven o'clock. 

And now the news that the alleged murderer was to be brought 
before the court spread in every direction. The inquest upon the body 
of the deceased, which had been adjourned from week to week to 
obtain, if possible, more evidence of guilt, was resumed. All sorts of 
surmises as to fresh discoveries were made, “upon the best authority,” 
and eagerly believed. The hat found in the cemetery between the 
body of the murdered man and his old dog was not that of Mr. Wat- 
son, but was a fashionable hat, with the name of a maker in New 
York printed upon the silk lining inside. The snow had fallen slightly 
during the night of the murder, and the wheels of a waggon and the 
steps of a single horse had been tracked for a distance of fifteen miles 
in the direction of a fashionable hotel on the bank of the Passaic River, 
but were not discernible beyond the village of Rahway, from the traffic 
of carts and waggons which had commenced there in the early 
morning. A negro woman, who had gone from her cottage about 
eleven o'clock at night to get some medicine for her sick child, had 
seen a waggon, driven along the road at a furious pace, and had re- 
marked that the driver was without his hat. These, and a hundred 
other rumours of a like kind, were rife in the various towns and villages, 
whose inhabitants had been horrified with the intelligence of a murder 
without 2 parallel for atrocity, and a robbery of money and property to 
the amount of seventy thousand dollars. 
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Two gentlemen awaited my arrival at my office in New York on 
the Friday morning and requested a private interview. They were 
tall powerful men, dressed in the most approved Broadway fashion, 
coarse and repulsive in their demeanour, with a plentiful vocabulary 
of oaths, in the use of which they were by no means economical. 

“Have you brought Lewis’s deposit book?” the elder of them asked 
me. 

“ Yes, sir, here it is,’ I answered ; and he put down upon the desk 
fifteen hundred dollars and demanded a receipt. My clerk wrote one 
and I gave it to him with the book. 

“Will that cover the whole of the professional expense for his 
defence ?” the other gentleman inquired. 

“Yes, sir, I believe so, unless anything should occur to require an 
extraordinary expenditure,” I replied. 

“Now,” said one of them, “ will you tell us what you think of this 
little difficulty that our friend has got himself into ?—he tells us you 
have seen him.” 

“Yes, sir, I have seen him,” I answered, “but he has as yet com- 
municated nothing to me with respect to the offence with which he is 
charged, and if he had I should not, as his counsel, divulge it to any 
person. I shall not see the depositions which have been taken against 
him until I go down to Trenton to-morrow. They are very long and 
were not copied when I applied for them. On Saturday I hope to 
have them, and have arranged with Mr. Lewis to go over them care- 
fully with him and take his suggestions and explanations as to the 
facts, which I hear are of a very extraordinary character,” 

“You won’t get much from him,” said one of them. 

‘We can tell you as much as he can,” said the other. “Why, he 
was with us in New York, and kept our faro table the night they 
pretend he murdered that” (with an oath) “ old jeweller. He put five 
thousand dollars into our bank that very night. We can prove it.” 

“Such evidence will be most valuable to him,” I answered. “ Pray 
bring all the witnesses you can down to this office, and their state- 
ments shall be written down at once.” 

“Did you hear down there what number of bonds the old jeweller 
lost, and what class of bonds they were ?” asked one of them. 

“No, sir,” I replied, “I have heard as yet very few of the parti- 
culars. It was stated generally that a large sum of money and many 
bonds were taken, but the amount was not mentioned in my presence, 
nor the denomination of the bonds. It will all be set forth in the 
depositions most probably, which you shall see here on Monday.” 
Here the two gentlemen retired to the corner of the room, and having 
conferred for some minutes, approached me, and one of them produced 
a list of bonds written upon a slip of paper. I fancied I could recognise 


in the writing, the hand that wrote the note in the cell to the sheriff's 
daughter, but said nothing. 
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“Look here,” he said, “ here’s a list of bonds: five New Jersey 
State bonds, ten Central Railway bonds, ten Jersey City bonds, 
twenty-five Philadelphia City bonds. Take this list and see if the 
bonds they say the old man lost are anything like these; they foot 
up altogether to about fifty thousand dollars.” 

“You had better, perhaps, keep that paper,” I said. “ If the deposi- 
tions contain a list of the missing bonds and their description you can 
see them here on Monday, and compare them with the list you have.” 

“Those bonds,” said the elder gentleman, “are safe enough. We've 
had an advance of twenty thousand dollars on them; nobody can touch 
them. When shall you see Lewis again ?” 

I explained the proceeding which had been taken to bring him up 
to the court on Saturday morning, and that I should be there at 
eleven o'clock. 

“Can we see him if we go down ?” they asked. 

**T doubt much whether the sheriff will admit any person but his 
counsel to see him,” I replied, “ but as he is to be produced in court 
on the argument of the case you may have an opportunity of speaking 
to him there.” 

“We will be there then, for we must see him,” they said, “and we 
must get his signature to a paper. We will come here on Monday, 
and be ready to swear that he was at our faro table, as we told you, on 
the night of this pretended murder. He had been down on Long 
Island, shooting, that very day, and had a spree there with some 
ladies, and Jost his hat, and came up with an old cap on and we will 
bring the man he bought a new hat of in the morning in Broadway. 
That will prove where he was, won't it?” and the loud triumphant 
laugh from both of them could have been heard on the next floor of 
the building. “That will fix it up, counsellor, won't it, eh ?” 

“The testimony of a respectable witness that Mr. Lewis purchased 
a hat of him in New York on a particular day, will go far to prove 
that he was there at that time, certainly,” said I. ‘“ Did my clerk 
deliver a parcel from Lewis to you?” I added. 

“Yes,” said one of them, “all right.” 

“T remember Lewis said he tore his pants while shooting in the 
scrub, and left them behind, and borrowed a pair to come on to New 
York.” 

“ He told me,” said the other, “that a large dog at the hotel got 
hold of him in the dark and tore his pants and bit him, and after we 
had finished play that night he washed his legs, and they were pretty 
ugly, I tell you. I'll bring the nigger gal down here who fetched 
him the hot water, and helped wash his legs; that will fix him in 
New York, I guess, for that night, counsellor, won’t it ?” 

“That will materially assist to prove his presence in New York 
upon that night, certainly,” said I. And they left. 

Trenton was astir early on the morning of Saturday. 
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The court-house and its passages and staircases presented the aspect 
which managers of theatres so love to call a “jam.” The room was 
crowded ; every available seat was occupied long before eleven o'clock. 
Waggons and vehicles, of rural and very primitive construction, but 
well adapted to the roads it falls to their lot to traverse, each con- 
taining its bucolic cargo, were ranged in rows along the side of the 
public road opposite the entrance to the court-house, and a multitude 
entirely obstructed all access to the court, and stretched in a dense 
and serried line from the front of the building into the street. 

Punctually at eleven o'clock the Court was in session. 

“<The People of the State of New Jersey against George Lewis.’ 
Are the counsel ready to proceed with this case?” inquired the judge. 

“We are ready, for the People,” answered the attorney-general of 
the state, who had been specially deputed by the governor to conduct 
the prosecution, and who was assisted by the district attorney for the 
town of Princetown, where the murder had been committed. 

“We are also ready on behalf of the prisoner,” was the response of 
his counsel ; “and we request the court to direct the sheriff to produce 
the prisoner in court, in obedience to the writ of habeas corpus which 
has been duly served upon him. The due service of the writ, we 
presume, is admitted by the counsel for the prosecution.” 

And thereupon arose a long and somewhat animated argument as 
to whether the prisoner had the right to be present in person. The 
court suggested to the counsel for the prisoner that the great excite- 
ment existing in the public mind with reference to the charge, and 
the rumours of the prisoner having attempted to escape from custody, 
induced it to ask them to consent to the case being argued in his 
absence, and to waive the necessity of the sheriff producing his body 
in compliance with the writ. This was vehemently objected to by the 
counsel, who contended that their client had a legal and constitutional 
right to be present, of which he could not be deprived by any order of 
the court, nor could they, on his part, give any legal and binding 
consent in such a case. 

After a lengthy discussion, the court inquired if any affidavits were 
to be used, on the part of the sheriff, in answer to the application ; and 
the attorney-general stating that he was furnished with affidavits of a 
very extraordinary character which he should certainly read, the judge, 
after consultation with the assistant judges, decided that the prisoner 
had the right to be present in court, and to hear any affidavits read 
which were to affect his personal liberty, or the mode of his confine- 
ment pending his trial; and that such right could not, in a case of 
this nature, be either limited or waived by the action of counsel. 

“The sheriff is now required to produce the body of George Lewis 
in court, in obedience to the writ of habeas corpus which has been 
served upon him,” was announced by the judge. 
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After a delay of nearly an hour, the suppressed murmurs of the 
audience indicated that the sheriff was ascending the stairs from the 
gaol below with his prisoner, and the huge gaunt figure of the accused. 
murderer was seen struggling through the crowd at the entrance to 
the court, where with difficulty a passage was made for him; and 
erect and with a determined and defiant air, George Lewis strode up 
the centre avenue of the court, and took the seat appropriated to him 
by the side of his counsel. 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 
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Royal and Smperial Sokers. 


Ix that marvellous work of history, the ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ Gibbon somewhere remarks, in reference to sovereign 
ladies in love, that they are by their social position, or rather by their 
position above society, placed at a manifest disadvantage, inasmuch as 
the first advances must come from themselves. If this was the case 
in the olden time, it is not exactly so now—though, of course, the 
outer world knows little about the matter. Many princesses have not 
been at all troubled at the idea of having to speak, or look, first; and 
the great Russian Czarina had as little embarrassment in choosing her 
lovers as she had in murdering that holy and august madman, her 
husband. 

The well-favoured individuals on whom high and mighty princesses 
have been ready to smile had a delicate task to perform. They had to 
look more than twice before they leaped, and were compelled to feel 
their way very cautiously lest a false step or a too boldly ventured 
word should cost them their head. But after all, this perilous con- 
dition of aspiring lovers was as nothing compared with the dangers of 
too wittily endowed courtiers who should indulge in jesting with a 
king, especially of the olden type and of medizeval and morose temper. 


When the courtiers of Amoroso, King of Little Britain, gently awoke 
him with the glee— 


“ Awake, awake your royal nob, 
The kettle boils upon the hob ”— 


his surly and too suddenly aroused majesty descended to his tea, toast, 
and eggs, entered the breakfast-room with the gracious greeting, 
“ My lords and gentlemen, get out!” King Arthur, in ‘'Tom Thumb,’ 
returns homage in much the same civil humour. These, however, are 
but stage kings—kings of shreds and patches. The flesh-and-blood, 
genuine, despotic monarch was a far more dreadful animal. 

Jesting with kings, particularly uninvited—why it was as if a 
swimmer, however experienced, should venture within the smooth but 
deathbearing current of Niagara, which inevitably carries all within its 
power over the Falls. People have played little teasing jokes with 
elephants, and when the jokers have forgotten all about it the gravely 
majestic beast has put his foot upon the offender, and crushed the 
humour out of him for ever. It has been just so with malice-bearing 
monarchs, and with courtiers who thought they might joke with them. 
The incarnation of all such monarchs existed in the person ofan African 
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king named Chaka. He was given to joking at others, and woe betide 
them if they did not burst with ecstasy at the joke; but if a ‘fellow 
. of infinite humour’ happened to cap the royal joke with a better, 
Chaka broke into hilarity, which he ended by exclaiming, “Cut off 
that wretch’s head; he has made me laugh.” 

The Czsars must have been almost as dreadfully dangerous men to 
joke with as Chaka. The great Julius, indeed, after he became great, 
had no leisure for jesting, but was the object of some popular jokes 
which he took with indifference. The guests of Augustus were afraid 
to “crack a joke” in his presence. They would whisper one to a 
neighbour, and then turn pale if the emperor invited them to “ speak 
up.” The imperial table was as grand and dull as that of the copper 
Augustus, Louis the Fourteenth, and the emperor had recourse to 
merryandrews, just as the Grand Monarque had to harlequins. But 
the harlequins of those days were gentlemen and scholars. The grim 
Tiberius, on the other hand, was remarkably facetious. His delight 
was to puzzle his learned guests with unanswerable questions, such as, 
“ What was the name of the song the Syrens sang?” and the like. 
Fancy half a dozen members of the Society of Antiquaries dining with 
her majesty and being gravely asked who built the marble halls the 
Bohemian girl dreamt she dwelt in? or what was the Christian name 
of the ‘ Minstrel Boy ? and at what period ‘ Auld lang syne’ had been 
young! Nevertheless, Tiberius was a nicer man to deal with than 
Caligula, all of whose jests were brutally cruel, in words, and oftener 
in deeds. What a serious joke was that when, having nothing on but 
the linen apron of a victim-slayer, he raised the mallet, and instead of 
slaying the beast, knocked out the brains of the sacrificing priest! 
Claudius was too huge a feeder to have appetite for wit ; but he would 
have eaten the whole beast that his predecessor should have killed, 
Yet Claudius, half beast himself, had a good deal of the scholar in 
him; as Nero had, who loved science, admired art, was mildly witty, 
and therewith as savage as an insane hyena. We must except the 
occasions of his visiting the theatre, when he sat in an upper seat, and 
found delight in flinging nuts down upon the bald head of the praetor 
below. That official was as proud of the attention as if every nut had 
been an especial honour. Joyless Galba had none of the Neronic fun 
in him. But though not mirthful himself, Galba could smile when 
he heard the popular slang name, in allusion to his flat nose, ‘ Simius.’ 
His successor, Otho, was just such a wit as a man might be expected 
to be who washed his face in asses’ milk. If witty men went away 
from him feeling dull and heavy, it was the result of their exchanging 
ideas with their imperial master. He had his wit at second-hand, as 
Vitellius had, who got his jokes from a stage-player and charioteer. In 
more modern times, when Astley’s was in its glory, and the clown of 
the ring a joker that people went to listen to, that circus clown got 
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his jokes, not from his own brains, but from the Westminster boys. 
Jokes used to be made at Westminster as they now are at the Stock 
Exchange, where fresh batches are served each morning, like hot rolls, 
But to return to the Caesars. Perhaps Vespasian was a greater joker 
than any of them, but his jokes were often broad and scurrilous. 
Titus was rather gracious than given to jesting, though he enjoyed 
one sorry joke, in promising to every suitor that his request should be 
granted. They went away radiant. “ Every one,” he said, “ ought to 
depart joyfully from the presence of his prince;” and then, “the 
delight of mankind” thought no more of his promise. The chief 
recreation of the gloomy Domitian was in playing dice; but he always 
won. Every antagonist knew what the joke would cost him if he 
_ beat the emperor. 

' Altogether, those Twelve Caesars were men compounded of the most 
opposite qualities, with a small modicum of what is called wit among 
the whole of them. Out of all those who followed, one alone, Hadrian, 
made a standing and a sterling joke—a joke which has descended 
to us and added a slang phrase to our vulgar tongue. To “scrape 
acquaintance” comes to us from Hadrian. He was at the public baths 
one day when he saw one of his veteran soldiers scraping his body 
with a tile. That was such poor luxury that Hadrian ordered that 
his old comrade should be supplied with more suitable cleansing 
materials, and also with money. On a subsequent occasion, when the 
emperor again went to the bath, the spectacle before him was highly 
amusing. A score of old soldiers who had fought under Hadrian were 
standing in the water, and each was currying himself with a tile and 
wincing at the self-inflicted rubbing. The emperor perfectly under- 
stood what he saw and what was the purpose of the sight. “Ha! 
ha!” he exclaimed, “you had better scrape one another, my good 
fellows!” He added, “ You certainly shall not scrape acquaintance 
with me!” 

Heliogabalus was perhaps the most practical joker among the 
imperial jesters. We have seen at the Surrey Oval, in old days, 
a dozen one-legged Greenwich pensioners playing cricket against a 
dozen pensioners with only one arm. By the way, the one-legged 
men had the advantage, as the one-armed men oiten fell in stooping 
for the ball, wanting the missing arm to balance themselves withal. 
It was the humour of Heliogabalus to get together companies of 
individuals all marked by the same peculiarity. He would now have 
at dinner a dozen baldheaded men, or twelve ladies with one eye 
each ; he would have been delighted to have got hold of triple aasort- 
ments of the three famous sisters who had but one eye and one tooth 
between them! Failing that, the “lord of the sun,” as he called him- 
self, was content to have a score of hunchbacks, or of flat-nosed men, 
or squinting women. He is said on one occasion to have put into a 
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very small chamber, where dinner was prepared, so many excessively 
fat and hungry men that they had no room for anything but to per- 
spire, and not much for that. Heliogabalus was an expensive joker, 
but then his good people paid for the fun, and he might therefore 
indulge his humour without restraint at the time, or remorse after it. 
His supremely imperial joke lay in placing a number of guests on 
table-couches (guests reclined, and did not sit down to dinner,) which 
were blown up with air instead of being stuffed with wool. At a 
moment when the cups were filled to the brim with the choicest wine, 
and the guests were lifting them to their lips with anticipations of 
liquid Elysium, a tap was drawn beneath the carpet, which suddenly 
emptied the couches of their air, and consequently tumbled all the 
recliners on to the floor, where they lay pell-mell, with wine spilt, 
goblets lost, and utter confusion prevailing, except on the face of 
Heliogabalus, who looked on and indulged in laughter inextinguish- 
able. Having but indifferent appetite himself, he was fond of sauces, 
and he highly rewarded any inventor of a sauce that was to the 
imperial liking. But if it failed to tickle his very sacred majesty’s 
palate he had recourse to a joke of a very practical character indeed. 
That is to say, he condemned the unlucky candidate for his fayour to 
live upon nothing else but the sauce in question until he had dis- 
covered another more successful in its object. Fancy having to live 
on anchovy, without fish, for a twelvemonth, or catsup and a little 
bread, from the Ides of March to the Kalends of December. Think of 
what your palate and liver would be had you nothing to sit down to 
but pickled walnuts without the chop, or mustard without the beef, 
from Christmas to Easter, even if your wits enabled you to make 
deliverance then. 

There was grim but honest joking in the Emperor Carus. The 
frugal man was once seated, as was his wont, on the grass, supping 
on dry bread, grey peas, and stale bacon. He gave audience at the 
same time to Persian ambassadors who came to sue for peace. As the 
emperor was about to reply, he opened his mouth for the reception of 
a huge spoonful of peas, but he paused to say—at the same time 
taking off his skull-cap with his disengaged hand—* Look here! If 
your master does not confess the superiority of Rome, I will render 
Persia as destitute of trees as my head is of hair.” Having said 
which, he swallowed his shovelful of peas, and chuckled as the Per- 
sian legates went homeward with that significant message. 

After all, this joke was made up of the rudest boasting. There is 
something in it and its attending circumstances which remind one of the 
last war in Europe. Rome declared war against Persia, and the Roman 
ery was “The Tigris for a boundary!” “To Susa!” “To Ecbatana !” 
and so forth. The later cry of the enraptured Gauls, “Le Rhin ! le 
Rhin!” “A Berlin! & Berlin!’ seem like Irish echoes of the old 
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cry. What disaster came of it Gibbon tells and readers of history 
remember, but even among the degenerate Romans there was no one 
ignoble enough to set an example to the poor French feuzlletonist who 
said of the brave German officers that they would be too proud to 
brush French boots with their blonde moustaches. Brave Frenchmen 
must have shuddered at this wretched jest, and Louis Napoleon, who 
loved a good joke, though he never made one, must have curled his 
lip with indignation if he read the piece of miserable wit over his 
coffee at Metz. 

In Prussia, which dates as a kingdom from the year 1702, there is 
not one of its seven kings who can be called a wit, though more than 
one had what is far better, strong, far-seeing, uncommon sense. 
Unclean in their vagaries, the Prussian royal jokers have assuredly 
been, and one or two admitted of no liberty whatever being taken with 
them, as far as repartee went. So stern were the most of the Prus- 
sian margraves, electors, and dukes, that, to express the peril of joking 
with them, there arose the well-known popular proverb, “It is advis- 
able not to eat cherries with princes.” The queens of Prussia, on 
the other hand, brought their own wit with them into the royal family, 
and there was not a sharper lady among them than Queen Sophia 
Charlotte, the first queen of Prussia. Leibnitz, whom she delighted 
to honour as a man and a philosopher, once asked her if she could 
imagine the infinitely little? “Why, of course I can!” exclaimed 
the hilarious queen. “ What a question to ask the wife of Frederick 
the First !” 

There was good common sense in the humour of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. In his hours of joviality with his boon companions, 
smoking and drinking around a table, in a cottage specially devoted 
to such recreation, the king was understood to be absent. Frederick 
gave the loosest rein to his own spirit of jesting, and took the roughest 
jokes of his guests with perfect good temper. He has been immode- 
rately praised for this control over himself; but in truth there was 
none. He could always escape from raillery that was tinged with 
bitterness. At critical moments, when an ordinary mortal, hard 
pressed by satirical assailants, would lose his equanimity and fly into 
a rage, Fritz could quietly remark, “Friends, the king has come 
back ;” after which observation he neither joked himself nor was 
attacked by the jokers. Neither did the king bear any ill will if 
his own jesting was turned roughly against him, and he was made 
to smart by a repartee more stinging than the royal sarcasm which 
gave it birth. 

There was often a childlike simplicity about the old soldier-king. 
He would joke and laugh with the children in the streets of Potsdam, 
as he slowly rode along on his veteran Molwitz gray. He loved to 
have them at his stirrup, and watch them struggling to kiss his boot 
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or pat the proud old horse; and he would laugh joyously if their 
young throats set up the famous chorus: 


“Victoria! with usis God! 
The haughty foe lies there!” 


One Saturday afternoon they carried the matter further than his pa- 
tience would tolerate, and Fritz, raising his crutched cane menacingly, 
cried out in affected anger, ‘* Young rascals! to school with you all! to 
school!” The cry was met by a counter-shout from the ragamuffins 
of “Ha! ha! Papa Fritz don’t know that there’s no school on 
Saturday afternoon!” At which the absolute king rode away rebuked. 
His humour, however, made such rebuffs welcome. He took truths 
from the popular tongue with alacrity. After the Seven Years’ War, 
riding towards Sans Souci, he recognised an old fruit-woman near the 
Brandenburg Gate, whom he remembered to have seen there before 
the war broke out. Fritz at once greeted her with a “ Well, mother, 
how have the times been treating you?” “ Middling,” was the concise 
reply ; “ but where have you been for this ever so long?” “Don’t 
you know, mother, I have been making war for these seven years 
past?” “How should I know?” asked the venerable Pomona, “and 
why should I care? 


“* Rabble fight, and rabble slay ; 
And rabble are friends another day’.” 


Fritz laughed aloud, and rode away in high good humour. Do you 
think it would be safe, say, for a prince of the blood to enter into 
colloquy with the apple-women at the Marble Arch or the fruit-sellers 
at St. James's Gate when the guard is being relieved? Frederick 
William the Third had a quiet humour of his own. There is one 
sample of it which reminds one of what Henri the Fourth said to the 
mayor of a town whose speech the king could hardly hear for the 
accompanying braying of a donkey: “One at a time, gentlemen, if 
you please!” When Frederick William visited one of his provincial 
towns for the first time, the chief clerical official of the district read to 
him a bombastically inflated address. The king grew uneasy as the 
flattery was piled, and at length he cut it all short, with an angry 
observation to his adjutant, Colonel von Witzleben, “ Can’t stand any 
more of it! The man is pelting me with untruths.” The king and the 
crown prince were good mimics, and both brought their powers into 
play at a moment when a farce was being acted in Berlin, which attracted 
all play-goers who loved a laugh, king and court included. There was a 
favourite scene in this farce, wherein a workman and his master 
quarrelled and were reconciled. Great fun was caused by the way in 
which the workman propitiated his wrathful master, by awkwardly 
holding out his hand, and saying, in dialect, “Now, measter, never- 
theless, no animosity on no account!” To this, said again and again, 
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the master invariably replied, “ You know me better; am I not 
always that, one which ”—— In the expression given to these phrases 
by the two low comedians there was a world of stage humour which 
delighted their audience, the sovereign and his family, as much as any 
there. It happened at this time that the king was kept waiting for 
his dinner by the tardiness of the crown prince to appear. Now if 
we common mortals can bear only with impatience being kept so 
waiting, you may judge if a king with an appetite considers such an 
offence to be much below high treason. Frederick William at last 
sat down in dudgeon, all his family sat down too, in silence, looking 
at the crown prince’s vacant chair, with a feeling that there was a 
storm coming. When his majesty had just concluded his soup, his 
tardy royal highness entered the room. Seeing how matters stood, he 
put on the sheepish look of the actor who played the workman in the 
farce, approached the king in a loutish fashion, extended his hand 
awkwardly, and exclaimed with country accent, “ Now, measter, never- 
theless, no animosity on no account!” Frederick William took up the 
joke immediately. He put on the look of the other actor, assumed 
his air and accent, and answered in his very voice, squeezing his son’s 
hand the while, “Fritz, thou know’st me better; am I not always 
that one which”—— You may suppose what a satisfied audience 
listened to that bit of dialogue; and may lose yourself in conjecture 
as to how a similar scene might be gone through with H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales and H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh giving imitations 
of Mr. Compton and Mr. Buckstone in ‘ Box and Cox.’ 

Kings of England in the olden time, seldom made jokes, and more 
seldom allowed them to be made by others, excepting professional 
jesters. When we come to the Norman time we find the Conquistor 
so little able to digest a joke that he declared war against the King 
of France for making one at the expense of William’s obesity. The 
latter, indeed, did try to answer the jest, but the answer missed its 
aim, and William lost his life because he could not understand humour. 
Rufus, on the contrary, indulged in such jesting as one might expect 
in an ill-bred bachelor king of loose principles and looser companions. 
The first Henry is handed down to us by successive historians as a 
man of very facetious humour, but they afford no samples of the 
humorous expression. Stephen had little leisure for anything but to 
keep his seat in the saddle into which he had leaped alter a severe 
struggle. The humour of Henry the Second was of a sad-coloured 
hue; as it well might be. It was sardonically indulged when he 
caused to be painted on the wall of a chamber at Windsor and on the 
ceiling of a room at Winchester, a singular picture. The artist is 
nameless, but he must have been the Landseer or the Ansdell of his 
day. ‘The subject was an old eagle attacked by his four eaglets. 
The youngest and fiercest of the four was savagely picking at the 
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parent eagle’s eyes. The king used to smile a melancholy smile as 
courtiers gazed at this picture, and did not penetrate, or seemed not to 
penetrate, the allegory which it presented. Probably when they 
were beyond royal sight and hearing they made good guesses at it, 
or the king interpreted it, and then it was no treason to give circula- 
tion to Henry’s interpretation. The old eagle was the monarch 
himself. The four eaglets were his obstinately rebellious sons. The 
ruffianly youngest bird savagely trying to peck the parent’s eyes 
out was the youngest and most ruffianly of his sons, John. In that 
form the half-mad and most melancholy Henry manifested his 
humour with regard to family affairs—an example which has not 
been generally followed. In one of his sons, Richard the First, there 
was much readiness of wit ; and he especially loved to turn: it against 
the priests. To make a joke at the cost of an ecclesiastic was as 
good to him as slaying an infidel. John’s jokes took a cruel form, 
drawing Jews’ teeth to accelerate their disposition to lend money, and 
behaving noisily at divine worship with an idea of humiliating some 
priest or bishop who had offended him. His son Henry loved the 
arts and good company. Of the three Edwards not one has come to 
our knowledge as a joker, but the son of the last, the Black Prince, 
did once so far stoop from his dignity as to, half jocularly half 
angrily, call an archbishop an ass. The second Richard never had an 
opportunity for joking; and of the next three kings, Henry the Fifth 
alone, when Prince of Wales, is said to have aired his wit a-nights 
about Eastcheap. But what Shakespeare has made witty in relation, 
never took place in point of fact. All the Eastcheap doings are 
apocryphal, and the Boar’s Head never had beneath its roof-tree 
those joyous princely spirits in whom we shall nevertheless continue 
to believe. Again, of the third Richard’s jesting humour we have 
no other example than what Shakespeare and Colley Cibber have 
invented for him. ‘The seventh Henry was a dull deep man; the 
eighth, one to laugh with if you felt especially sure it would not shake 
your head off your shoulders. His son and his daughters are not 
recorded in the annals of wit, and such stories as have descended to 
us of James the First are of an unclean tendency, and the best of 
them in point of mirth are by far the uncleanest. His son Charles 
was too gentlemanlike and too grave to be such a joker as his un- 
kingly sire. His refinement of manner did not admit of coarseness, 
with whatever wit it might be gilded, and the royal martyr is but 
known in respect of humour, for ‘King Charles's Golden Rules,’ of 
which, of course, he was not the author. 

If ever there was a man in whom we should not expect to find the 
jesting spirit, that man is Oliver Cromwell. At the wedding festival, 
however, of his daughter Frances with Mr. Rich, Oliver entered 
joyously into all the jesting. So joyously that, in a moment of 
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excitement, the Protector whipt off his son Richard’s wig and pre- 
tended to throw it into the fire. This he appeared to have done, 
but he had dexterously conveyed it under him, and was sitting upon 
it, when the company were looking for the wig upon the top of the 
coals. No clown, not even thou, oh Joseph Grimaldi—not even thou 
who wast an artist, true actor, in whose every look there was a 
purpose, in every movement a meaning—not even thou, oh best and 
greatest of the old pantomine clowns! couldst have executed this 
trick with more rapidity, cleverness and impudent imperturbability 
than Oliver Cromwell exhibited on that occasion. It was an occasion, 
by the way, when spilling of blood had like to have happened through 
immoderate excess of the spirit of fun. Old Sir Thomas Hillingsby 
was solemnly dancing, according to the fashion of his younger days. 
He looked so like an insensible statue in motion, that some daring 
young Puritan lads thought they might molest him with impunity. 
They tried, as he slowly moved to and fro in measured pace, to blacken 
his lips with burnt cork. They roused the old lion to fury. The 
ex-gentleman usher to the Queen of Bohemia pulled out his dagger, 
which he would have plunged between the ribs of the fellow most 
actively concerned but for a general interference. Some time elapsed 
before harmony was restored. 

It may be here objected that Cromwell was neither a royal nor an 
imperial joker. He was nevertheless sovereign master of England, 
and as despotic as any of them. We place him among them for 
much the same reason which Richardson, the painter, gave to Queen 
Caroline, when she went to see Richardson’s series of portraits of 
English kings, and seeing Cromwell’s portrait among them, angrily 
asked how he, who was no king, was placed in such company. “He 
was no king, indeed, madam,” said Richardson, “ but it is good for 
kings to have him among them.” 

George the Second was not a humourist, but he would have made 
a first-rate actor of ‘“ genteel comedy” had not fate cast him for 
another line of characters in the drama of life. Shortly after his 
accession he commanded a play at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The house was full, but as the king kept it waiting, the murmurs of 
their displeasure fell upon his ear as he entered his box, three-quarters 
of an hour behind time. As he caught the unwelcome sounds he 
turned to Mr. Rich, the manager, who waited on him, as if he might 
gather from that official some explanation of the phenomenon. ‘The 
greatest of the intellectual harlequins of England honestly told the 
king that his majesty was late, and that the audience did not seem to 
like it. Whereupon the sovereign assumed the air of an unrighteously 
suspected prince. He advanced to the front of his box, took out his 
watch with the apparent conviction that it was an arbitrator which 
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time which he knew it to be. Then he appeared in a change of cha- 
racter. He gazed at the audience with an expression bespeaking a 
guilty but a repentant prince. He put himself as much outside of his 
box as the laws of balancing would allow, and shaking his wigged head 
and very much powder out of it, he laid his jewelled hand on the heart 
side of his sky-blue velvet coat, and made a bow to the house, so superb 
in its apologetic pantomime that the audience burst forth into hila- 
rious hurrahing and applauding, and all other possible symptoms, to 
demonstrate their gladness and to express their consent to a full recon- 
ciliation of prince and people. 

The Thespian element was very strong too in the eldest son of 
George the Third. If the first gentleman in Europe had not been 
born a prince he might have made a very good livelihood as an actor. 
High or low comedy, it would have been all the same to a player of 
such versatility. He could have played Rover like Elliston, and his 
imitations were as good as Mr. Toole’s. The best-wigged prince in 
Christendom has, fortunately, had an historian who makes record of 
his royal hero in the histrionic part of his profession. Raikes is the 
chronicler, but the Duke of Wellington was the fountain of intelli- 

ence. 

“ When the king sent for me,” said F. M. the Duke of Wellington to 
Raikes, “to form a new administration in 1828, he was then seriously 
ill, though he would never allow it. I found him in bed, dressed in a 
dirty silk jacket and a turban night-cap, one as greasy as the other; 
for, notwithstanding his coquetry about dress in public, he was ex- 
tremely slovenly and dirty in private. The first words he said to me 
were, ‘Arthur, the cabinet is defunct ; and then he began to describe 
the manner in which the late ministers had taken leave of him on 
giving in their resignations. This was accompanied by the most 
ludicrous mimicry of the voice and manner of each individual, so 
strikingly like that it was quite impossible to refrain from fits of 
laughter.” 

This exhibition has been considered a proof of the king’s bad 
taste; which it may be allowed to be. But there was equal bad taste 
. on the part of the duke. If he had looked grave, the old bedridden 
prince-actor would have been rebuked. Moreover, the king was quite 
as capable, and quite as willing to give an imitation of Arthur. Inimi- 
table as the latter was in certain respects, there were certain pecu- 
liarities about him which the king would have hit off with as intense 
delight as he felt when mimicking his majesty’s servants, Viscounts 
Goderich and Palmerston. 

With George the Fourth’s successor there was no indisposition to 
joke, but the royal humour was of an ordinary quality. And yet it was 
eccentric too. King William would not, like his brother of Cambridge, 
have said to a chaplain at a public dinner, “Come, d—— it, do say 
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grace and let us begin!” but he could not resist heightening a jest by 
a strong expletive; as, for instance, in the case of Captain and Mrs. 
Marryat, who were at a royal reception at the Pavilion, in King 
William’s time, and from which they were anxious to get away at a 
certain hour, in order to fulfil another engagement. Mrs. Marryat 
looked anxiously at the clock, and King William, catching her more 
than once in the fact, good humouredly asked her the cause of her 
uneasiness. The lady frankly replied. ‘“ Well!” said his majesty, 
“then why do you not leave at once?” Mrs. Marryat had to inform 
him that it would be a breach of etiquette to leave the room while 
their majesties were still there. ‘“Oh,d—— it!” said the bluff 
monarch ; “if that’s the case, come along o’ me; I'll smuggle you 
out.” On state occasions, however, a breach of etiquette would fairly 
take the king’s breath away. This is exemplified by what occurred at 
one of his first levees. Seeing an admiral, with whom he had been 
shipmate, bowing before him, the king cordially expressed his gladness 
at seeing his old comrade; adding, “and I hope you are quite well ?” 
The proper course would have been to simply answer the remark made. 
But the over-polite admiral replied, ‘‘ Quite well, your majesty. I hope 
your majesty is well?” The breach of etiquette was in making a 
remark to the king which implied the necessity of an answer. King 
William quite blushed with confusion, and did not recover himself till 
dinner time. One of his own jokes he enjoyed amazingly ; and notably 
one which he played off soon after his accession. After his arrival at 
St. James’s Palace the populace summoned him again and again to 
the window to offer him the congratulations of their sweet voices. 
King William presented himself again and again, till twilight came on 
and he was tired of it. As the “gloaming” thickened, and identity 
was a matter of difficulty, the king sent an old naval officer to bow for 
him at the window. At every summons the officer stepped forward 
and acted king, bowing and retiring, till it became too dark to make 
out whether any one was at the window or not. Then the loyal mobile 
dispersed, and the affair was a joke for the remainder of the night at 
the jovial monarch’s table. 

And now we are called upon to pause, just as we had finished only 
the prologue to our drama. But if people will make prologues as 
long as plays, Editors will call out, Lusisti satis! and the play is 
deferred to a more convenient opportunity. 
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Sour Songs. 


Imitated from the Italian stornello, a kind of national ballad, the chief 
characteristic of which is playful familiarity. 


I, 


UNLESS. 





Wuen yesterday I left you, darling Nell, 
I felt as though it were for ever, dear; 
You look’d so cold, so how I cannot tell, 
You seem’d to banish me for evermore, 
Unless, indeed, 
You'd make it up, and let's be friends again! 


Our lovers’ quarrel grew from nothing, Nell ; 
) How it arose, I can’t imagine, dear ; 
If you or I began, I cannot tell; 
I only know ‘twill part us evermore, 
Unless, indeed, 
You’d make it up, and let’s be friends again! 


I'm very very wretched, darling Nell; 
I fancy you are fretting too, my dear; 
Nay, sure of it, though how I cannot tell ; 
In short, we're both unhappy evermore, 
Unless, indeed, 
{ We make it up, and be good friends again! 


en eee 


II, 


MAKING UP MY MIND. 


He often teases me to frankly say 
/ If I like best Sir William or Sir John ; 
He presses me to tell him whether they 
Or others take my fancy most of all; 
And I reply, 
“T can’t make up my mind.” 
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He plagues me to be partner in the dance, 
To promise him my hand for next quadrille, 
T’engage myself three waltzes in advance, 
To let him lead me to the supper-room: 
But I reply, 
“T’ve not made up my mind.” 


If he would ask me whom I love the best; 
If he besought my promised hand for life; 
If he but spoke in earnest, not in jest, 
And told me he loved me as I love him, 
I might reply, 
“T’ve quite made up my mind.” 


III, 
AFTER ALL. 


I’m sometimes puzzled which I most admire : 
Belinda’s wealth of lovely golden hair, 
Letitia’s jet-black eyes of sparkling fire, 
Or bright Matilda’s skin so dazzling fair; 
But, after: all, 
My little Flo’ loves me, and I love her. 


My fancy now and then is led astray 
By Lucy's graceful shape and slender waist ; 
By Milly’s dainty feet I’m drawn away, 
Or half beguiled by Dora’s tact and taste: 
But, after all, 
My little Flo’ loves me, and I love her. 


When steadily I think of her, I’m safe; 
My heart its loyal constancy avers ; 
I’m not a fickle wandering stray or waif; 
I'm proof against all charms but hers; 
For, after all, 
I love my little Flo’, and she loves me, 
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IV. 
AND YET. 


I sez him look at Linda’s wavy hair, 
I see him watch Cecilia’s winning smile, 
I see him notice Maud’s complexion fair ; 
My heart with dread is beating all the while: 
And yet, 
I’m almost sure he loves me best of all. 





I see him glance at Milly’s fairy feet, 
And follow all their movements with a smile; 
I see him charm’d by many maidens sweet, 
My heart with dread fast beating all the while ; 
And yet, 
Tm almost sure he loves me best of all. 


For when he takes my hand in both of his 
And looks at me with his confiding smile, 
My every doubt and fear are set at ease, 
Although my heart is beating all the while, 
And—yes! 
I’m sure, quite sure, he loves me best of all. 
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Behold, it was a Dream! 


Cuapter I. 
YesterpDay morning I received the following letter : 


Weston House, Caulfield, ——shire. 
“My pear Dinan,—You must come: I scorn all your excuses, and 
see through their flimsiness. I have no doubt,that you are much 
better amused in Dublin, frolicking round ball rooms with a succession 
of horse-soldiers, and watching her Majesty's household troops play 
Polo in the Phenix Park, but no matter—you must come. We 
have no particular inducements to hold out. We lead an exclusively 
bucolic, cow-milking, pig-fattening, roast-mutton-eating and to-bed-at- 
ten-o’clock-going life; but no matter—you must come. I want you 
to see how happy two dull elderly people may be, with no special 
brightness in their lot to make them so. My old man—he is sur- 
prisingly ugly at the first glance, but grows upon one afterwards— 
sends you his respects, and bids me say that he will meet you at any 
station on any day at any hour of the day or night. If you succeed 
in evading our persistence this time, you will be a cleverer woman than 
I take you for. 
“Ever yours affectionately, 
“ August 15th. “ Jane WATSON. 


“P.S.—We will invite our little scarlet-headed curate to dinner to 
meet you, so as tosoften your fall from the society of the Plungers.” 


This is my answer: ° 


“My pEar Janr,—Kill the fat calf in all haste, and put the bake 
meats into the oven, for I will come. Do not, however, imagine that 
I am moved thereunto by the prospect of the bright-headed curate. 
Believe me, my dear, I am as yet at a distance of ten long good years 
from an addiction to the minor clergy. If I survive the crossing of 
that seething, heaving, tumbling abomination, St. George’s Channel, 
you may expect me on Tuesday next. I have been groping for hours 
in ‘ Bradshaw’s’ darkness that may be felt, and I have arrived at length 
at this twilight result, that I may arrive at your station at 6.55 p.m. 
But the ways of ‘ Bradshaw’ are not our ways, and I may either rush 
violently past or never attain it. If I do, and if on my arrival 
I see some rustic vehicle, guided by a startlingly ugly gentleman, 
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awaiting me, I shall know from your wifely description that it is your 
‘old man.’ Till Tuesday, then, 

“ Affectionately yours, 
“ August 17th. “ Dinan BELLarrs.” 


I am as good as my word; on Tuesday I set off. For four mortal 
hours and a half I am disastrously, hideously, diabolically sick. For 
four hours and a half I curse the day on which I was born, the day on 
which Jane Watson was born, the day on which her old man was born, 
and lastly—but oh! not, not leastly—the day and the dock on which 
and in which the Leinster’s plunging, courtseying, throbbing body 
was born. On arriving at Holyhead, feeling convinced from my sensa- 
tions that, as the French say, I touch my last hour, I indistinctly 
request to be allowed to stay on board and die, then and there ; but as 
the stewardess and my maid take a different view of my situation, and 
insist upon forcing my cloak and bonnet on my dying body and limp 
head, I at length succeed in staggering on deck and off the accursed 
boat. Iam then well shaken up for two or three hours in the Irish 
mail, and after crawling along a slow by-line for two or three hours 
more, am at length, at 6°55, landed, battered, tired, dust-blacked and 
qualmish, at the little roadside station of Caulfield. My maid and I 
are the only passengers who descend. The train snorts its slow way 
onwards, and I am left gazing at the calm crimson death of the August 
sun, and smelling the sweet peas in the station-master’s garden border. 
T look round in search of Jane’s promised tax-cart, and steel, my nerves 
for the contemplation of her old man’s unlovely features. But the 
only vehicle which I see is a tiny two-wheeled pony carriage, drawn 
by a small and tub-shaped bay pony and driven by a lady in a hat, 
whose face is turned expectantly towards me. I go up and recognise 
my friend, whom I have not seen for two years—not since before she 
fell in with her old man and espoused him. 

“T thought it safest, after all, to come myself,” she says with a 
bright laugh. “ My old man looked so handsome this morning, that 
I thought you would never recognise him from my description. Get 
in, dear, and let us trot home as quickly as we can.” 

I comply, and for the next half hour sit (while the cool evening 
wind is blowing the dust off my hot and jaded face) stealing amazed 
glances at my companion’s cheery features. Cheery! That is the 
very last word that, excepting in an ironical sense, any one would 
have applied to my friend Jane two years ago. Two years ago 
Jane was thirty-five, the elderly eldest daughter of a large family, 
hustled into obscurity, jostled, shelved, by half a dozen younger, 
fresher sisters ; an elderly girl addicted to lachrymose verse about 
the gone and the dead and the for-ever-lost. Apparently the gone 
has come back, the dead resuscitated, the for-ever-lost been found 
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again, The peaky sour virgin is transformed into a gracious matron, 
with a kindly, comely face, pleasure making and pleasure feeling. 
Oh, Happiness, what powder, or paste, or milk of roses, can make old 
cheeks young again in the cunning way that you do? If you would 
but bide steadily with us we might live for ever, always young and 
always handsome. 

My musings on Jane's metamorphosis, combined with a tired 
headache, make me somewhat silent, and indeed there is mostly a 
slackness of conversation between the two dearest allies on first 
meeting after absence—a sort of hesitating shiver before plunging 
into the sea of talk that both know to lie in readiness for them. 

“ Have you got your harvest in yet?” I ask, more for the sake of 
not utterly holding my tongue than from any profound interest in 
the subject, as we jog briskly along between the yellow cornfields, 
where the dry bound sheaves are standing in golden rows in the red 
sunset light. 

“ Not yet,” answers Jane; “ we have only just begun to cut some 
of it. However, thank God, the weather looks as settled as possible ; 
there is not a streak of watery lilac in the west.” 

My headache is almost gone and I am beginning to think kindly 
of dinner—a subject from which all day until now my mind has 
hastily turned with a sensation of hideous inward revolt—by’ the 
time that the fat pony pulls up before the old-world dark porch of a 
modest little house, which has bashfully hidden its original face under 
a veil of crowded clematis flowers and stalwart ivy. Set as in a 
picture-frame by the large drooped, ivy-leaves, I see a tall and 
moderately hard-featured gentleman of middle age, perhaps, of the 
two, rather inclining towards elderly, smiling at us a little shyly. 

“This is my old man,” cries Jane, stepping gaily out, and giving 
him a friendly introductory pat on the shoulder. ‘Old man, this is 
Dinah.” 

Having thus been made known to each other we shake hands, but 
neither of us can arrive at anything pretty to say. Then I follow 
Jane into her little house, the little house for which she has so happily 
exchanged her tenth part of the large and noisy paternal mansion. It 
is an old house, and everything about it has the moderate shabbiness of 
old age and long and careful wear. Little thick-walled rooms, dark and 
cool, with flowers and flower scents lying in wait for you everywhere 
—a silent, fragrant, childless house. To me, who have had oily 
locomotives snorting and racing through my head all day, its dumb 
sweetness seems like heaven. 

“And now that we have secured you, we do not mean to let you go 
in a hurry,” says Jane hospitably that night at bedtime, lighting the 
candles on my dressing-table. 

“You are determined to make my mouth water, I see,” say I, 
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interrupting a yawn to laugh. “Lone, lorn me, who have neither 
old man, nor dear little house, nor any prospect of ultimately 
attaining either.” 

“But if you honestly are not bored you will stay with us a good 
bit ?” she says, laying her hand with kind entreaty on my sleeve. 
“St. George’s Channel is not lightly to be faced again.” 

“Perhaps I shall stay until you are obliged to go away yourselves 
to get rid of me,” return I, smiling. “Such things have happened. 
Yes, without joking, I will stay a month. Then, by the end of a 
month, if you have not found me out thoroughly, I think I may pass 
among men for a more amiable woman than I have ever yet had the 
reputation of.” 

A quarter of an hour later I am laying down my head among soft 
and snow-white pillows, and saying to myself that this ‘delicious 
sensation of utter drowsy repose, of soft darkness and odorous quiet, 
is cheaply purchased even by the ridiculous anguish which my own 
sufferings, and—hardly less than my own sufferings—the demoniac 
sights and sounds afforded by my fellow passengers, caused me on 
board the accursed Leinster, 


“ Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark.” 


Cnapter II. 


“ Wett, I cannot say that you look much rested,” says Jane next 
morning, coming in to greet me, smiling and fresh—(yes, sceptic of 
eighteen, even a woman of thirty-seven may look fresh in a print 
gown on an August morning, when she has a well of lasting quiet 
happiness inside her,)—coming in with a bunch of creamy glotre de 
Dijons in her hand for the breakfast table. “ You look infinitely 
more fagged than you did when I left you last night !” 

“Do I?” say I rather faintty. 

“T am afraid you did not sleep much?” suggests Jane, a little 
crestfallen at the insult to her feather beds implied by my wakefulness. 
“Some people never can sleep the first night in a strange bed, and I 
stupidly forgot to ask whether you liked the feather bed or mattress 
at the top.” . 

“Yes, I did sleep,” I answer gloomily. “I wish to heaven I had 
not.” 

“ Wish—to—heaven—you—had—not ?” repeats Jane slowly, with 
a slight astonished pause between each word. ‘My dear child, for 
what other purpose did you go to bed ?” 

“ J—I—had bad dreams,” say I, shuddering a little and then taking 
her hand, roses and all, in mine. “ Dear Jane, do not think me quite 
run mad, but—but—have you got a ‘ Bradshaw’ in the house ?” 
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“ A ‘Bradshaw? What on earth do you want with ‘ Bradshaw ?’” 
says my hostess, her face lengthening considerably and a slight tincture 
of natural coldness coming into her tone. 

“T know it seems rude—insultingly rude,” say I, still holding her 
hand and speaking almost lachrymosely ; “ but do you know, my dear, 
I really am afraid that—that—lI shall have to leave you—to-day ?” , 

“To leave us ?” repeats she, withdrawing her hand and growing 
angrily red. “ What! when not twenty-four hours ago you settled to 
stay a month with us? What have we done between then and now 
to disgust you with us?” 

“ Nothing—nothing,” cry I eagerly ; “ how can you suggest such a 
thing? I never had a kinder welcome nor ever saw a place that 
charmed me more ; but—but ” 

“ But what ?” asks Jane, her colour subsiding and looking a little 
mollified. 

“Tt is best to tell the truth, I suppose,” say I sighing, “even 
though I know that you will laugh at me—will call me vapourish— 
sottishly superstitious ; but I had an awful and hideous dream last 
night.” . 

_“Tg that all ?” she says, looking relieved, and beginning to arrange 
her roses in an old china bowl. ‘And do you think that all dreams 
are confined to this house? I never heard before of their affecting 
any one special place more than another. Perhaps no sooner are you 
back in Dublin, in your own room and your own bed, than you will 
have a still worse and uglier one.” 

I shake my head. “ But it was about this house—about you.” 

“ About me ?” she says, with an accent of a little aroused interest. 

“ About you and your husband,” I answer earnestly. “Shall T tell 
it you? Whether you say ‘Yes’ or‘No’I must. Perhaps it came 
as a warning; such things have happened. Yes, say what you will, 
I cannot believe that any vision so consistent—so tangibly real and 
utterly free from the jumbled incongruities and unlikelinesses of 
ordinary dreams—could have meant nothing. Shall I begin ?” 

“ By all means,” answers Mrs. Watson, sitting down in an arm- 
chair and smiling easily. “I am quite prepared to listen —and 
disbelieve.” 

“You know,” say I, narratively, coming and standing close before 
her, “ how utterly tired out I was when you left me last night. I 
could hardly answer your questions for yawning. I do not think that 
I was ten minutes in getting into bed, and it seemed like heaven when 
T laid my head down on the pillow. I felt as if I should sleep till the 
Day of Judgment. ‘Well, you know, when one is asleep one has of 
course no measure of time, and I have no idea what hour it was really ; 
but at some time, in the blackest and darkest of the night, I seemed 
towake, It appeared as if a noise had woke me—a noise which at first 
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neither frightened nor surprised me in the least, but which seemed 
quite natural, and which I accounted for in the muddled drowsy way in 
which one does account for things when half asleep. But as I gra- 
dually grew to fuller consciousness I found out, with a cold shudder, 
that the noise I heard was not one that. belonged to the night; 
nothing that one could lay on wind in the chimney, or mice behind 
the wainscot, or ill-fitting boards. It wasa sound of muffled struggling, 
and once I heard a sort of choked strangled cry. I-sat up in bed, per- 
fectly numbed with fright, and for a moment could hear nothing for 
the singing of the blood in my head and the loud battering of my 
heart against my side. Then I thought that if it were anything bad— 
if I were going to be murdered—I had at least rather be in the light 
than the dark, and see in what sort of shape my fate was coming, so I 
slid out of bed and threw my dressing-gown over my shoulders. I had 
stupidly forgotten, in my weariness over night, to put the matches by 
the bedside, and could not for the life of me recollect where they were. 
Also, my knowledge of the geography of the room was so small that 
in the utter blackness, without even the palest, greyest ray from the 
window to help me, I was by no means sure in which direction the 
door lay. I can feel now the pain of the blow I gave this right side 
against the sharp corner of the table in passing; I was quite sur- 
prised this morning not to find the mark of a bruise there. At last, in 
my groping I came upon the handle and turned the key in the lock. 
It gave a little squeak, and again I stopped for a moment, overcome by 
ungovernable fear. Then I silently opened the door and looked out. 
You know that your door is exactly opposite mine. By the line of 
red light underneath it, I could see that at all events some one was 
uwake and astir within, for the light was brighter than that given by 
a night-light. By the broader band of red light on the right side of 
it I could also perceive that the door was ajar. I stood stock still and 
listened. The two sounds of struggling and chokedly crying had both 
ceased. All the noise that remained was that as of some person quietly 
moving about on unbooted feet: ‘Perhaps Jane’s dog Smut is ill 
and she is sitting up with it; she was saying last night, I remember, 
that she was afraid it was beginning with the distemper. Perhaps 
either she or her old man have been taken with some trifling temporary 
sickness. Perhaps the noise of crying out that I certainly heard was 
one of them fighting with a nightmare.’ Trying, by such like sugges- 
tions, to hearten myself up, I stole across the passage and peeped 
in ”—— 

I pause in my narrative. 

“Well?” says Jane, a little impatiently. 

She has dropped her flowers. They lie in odorous dewy confusion 
in in her lap. She is listening rather eagerly. I cover my face with 
my hands. “Oh! my dear,” I ery, “I do not think I can go on. It 
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was too dreadful! Now that I am telling it I seem to be doing and 
hearing it over again "—— 

“TI do not call it very kind to keep me on the rack,” she says, 
with a rather forced laugh. “ Probably I am imagining something 
much worse than the reality. For heaven’s sake speak up ! What did 
you see ?” 

I take hold of her hand ani continue. “ You know that in your 
room the bed exactly faces the door. Well, when I looked in, looked 
in with eyes blinking at first, and dazzled by the long darkness they 
had been in, it seemed to me as if that bed were only one horrible 
sheet of crimson ; but as my sight grew clearer I saw what it was 
that caused that frightful impression of universal red” Again I 
pause with a gasp and feeling of oppressed breathing. 

“Go on! go on!” cries my companion, leaning forward, and 
speaking with some peiulance. “Are you never going to get to the 
point ?” 

“ Jane,” say I solemnly, “do not laugh at me, nor poohpooh me, 
for it is God’s truth—as clearly and vividly as I see you now, strong, 
flourishing, and alive, so clearly, so vividly, with no more of dream 
haziness nor of contradiction in details than there is in the view I 
now have of this room and of you—I saw you both—you and your 
husband, lying dead—murdered—drowned in your own blood !” 

“What, both of us?” she says, trying to laugh, but her healthy 
cheek has rather paled. 

“Both of you,” I answer, with growing excitement. “You, Jane, 
had evidently been the one first attacked—taken off in your sleep— 
for you were lying just as you would have lain in slumber, only that 
across your throat from there to there” (touching first one ear and 
then the other), “there was a huge and yawning gash.” 

“Pleasant,” replies she, with a slight shiver. 

“TI never saw any one dead,” continue I earnestly, “never until 
last night. I had not the faintest idea how dead people looked, even 
people who died quietly, nor has any picture ever given me at all a 
clear conception of death’s dread look. How then could I have 
imagined the hideous contraction and distortion of feature, the 
staring starting open eyes—glazed yet agonised—the tightly clenched 
teeth that go to make up the picture, that is now, this very minute, 
standing out in ugly vividness before my mind’s eye?” I stop, but 
she does not avail herself of the pause to make any remark, neither 
does she look any longer at all laughingly inclined. 

“And yet,” continue I, with a voice shaken by emotion, “ it was 
you, very you, not partly you and partly some one else, as is mostly 
the case in dreams, but as much you, as the you I am touching now” 
(laying my finger on her arm as I speak). 

“And my old man, Robin,” says poor Jare, rather tearfully, after a 
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moment's silence, “ whatabouthim? Did you see him ? Was he dead 
too ?” 

“It was evidently he whom I had heard struggling and crying,” I 
answer with a strong shudder, which I cannot keep down, “for it was 
clear that he had fought for his life. He was lying half on the bed 
and half on the floor, and one clenched hand was grasping a great 
piece of the sheet; he was lying head downwards, as if, after his last 
struggle, he had fallen forwards, All his grey hair was reddened 
and stained, and I could see that the rift in his throat was as deep as 
that in yours.” 

“TJ wish you would stop,” cries Jane, pale as ashes, and speaking 
with an accent of unwilling terror ; “‘ you are making me quite sick !” 

“T must finish,” I answer earnestly, “since it has come in time I 
am sure it has come for some purpose. Listen to me till the end ; it 
is very near.” She does not speak, and I take her silence for assent. 
“T was staring at you both in a stony way,’ I go on, “ feeling—if I 
felt at all—that I was turning idiotic with horror—standing in 
exactly the same spot, with my neck craned to look round the door, 
and my eyes unable to stir from that hideous scarlet bed, when a slight 
noise, as of some one cautiously stepping on the carpet, turned my 
stony terror into a living quivering agony. I looked and saw a man 
with his back towards me walking across the room from the bed to 
the dressing-table. He was dressed in the dirty fustian of an ordinary 
workman, and in his hand he held a red wet sickle. When he reached 
the dressing-table he laid it down on the floor beside him, and began 
to collect all the rings, open the cases of the bracelets, and hurry the 
trinkets of all sorts into his pockets. While he was thus busy I caught 
a full view of the reflection of the face in the glass”——_ I stop for 
breath, my heart is panting almost as hardly as it seemed to pant 
during the awful moments I am describing. 

“ What was he like—what was he like ?” cries Jane, greatly excited. 
“Did you sve him distinctly enough to recollect his features again ? 
Would you know him again if you saw him?” 

“Should I know my own face if I saw it in the glass?” I ask scorn- 
fully. “I see every line of it now more clearly than I do yours, though 
that is before my eyes, and the other only before my memory ”—— 

** Well, what was he like ?—be quick, for heaven’s sake.” 

“The first moment that I caught sight of him,” continue I, speak- 
ing quickly, “ I felt certain that he was Irish ; to no other nationality 
could such a type of face have belonged. His wild rough hair fell 
down over his forehead, reaching his shagged and overhanging brows. 
He had the wide grinning slit of a mouth—the long nose, the cun- 
ningly twinkling eyes—that one so often sees, in combination with a 
shambling gait and ragged tail-coat, at the railway stations or in the 
harvest fields at this time of year.” A pause. “I do not know how 
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it came to me,” 1 go on presently ; “ but I felt as convinced as if I had 
been told—as if I had known it fora positive fact—that he was one 
of your own labourers—one of your own harvest men. Have you any 
Irishmen working for you ?” 

“Of course we have,” answers Jane, rather sharply, “but that 
proves nothing. Do not they, as you observed just now, come over in 
droves at this time of year for the harvest ?” 

“Tam sorry,” say I, sighing. “I wishyou had not. Well, let me 
finish ; I have just done—I had been holding the door-handle mechani- 
cally in my hand; I suppose I pulled it unconsciously towards me, for 
the door hinge creaked a little, but quite audibly. To my unspeakablo 
horror the man turned round and saw me. Good God! he would cut 
my throat too with that red, ved reaping hook! I tried to get into 
the passage and lock the door, but the key was on the inside. I tried 
to scream, I tried to run; but voice and legs disobeyed me. The bed 
and room and man began to dance before me; a black earthquake 
seemed to swallow me up, and I suppose I fell down in a swoon. 
When I awoke really the blessed morning had come, and a robin was 
singing outside my window on an apple bough. There—you have it 
all, and now let me look for a ‘ Bradshaw,’ for I am so frightened and 
unhinged that go I must.” 


Cuapter III. 


“T must own that it has taken away appetite,” I say, with rather a 
sickly smile, as we sit round the breakfast table. “I assure you that 
I mean no insult to your fresh eggs and bread-and-butter, but I simply 
cannot eat.” 

“It certainly was an exceptionally dreadful dream,” says Jane, 
whose colour has returned, and who is a good deal fortified and reas- 
sured by the influences of breakfast and of her husband’s scepticism ; 
for a condensed and shortened version of my dream has been told to 
him, and he has easily laughed it to scorn. “ Exceptionally dreadful, 
chiefly from its extreme consistency and precision of detail. But still, 
you know, dear, one has had hideous dreams oneself times out of mind 
and they never came to anything. I remember once I dreamt that 
all my teeth came out in my mouth at once—double ones and all ; 
but that was ten years ago, and they still keep their situations, nor 


did I about that time lose any friend, which they say such a dream is ° 


a sign of.” 

“You say that some unaccountable instinet told you that the hero 
of your dream was one of my own men,” says Robin, turning toward 
me with a covert smile of benevolent contempt for my superstitions, 
ness; “did not I understand you to say so?” 

- Yes, ” reply I, not in the least shaken by his hardly-veiled disbelief, 
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“T do not know how it came to me, but I was as much persuaded of 
that, and am so still, as I am of my own identity.” 

“T will tell you of a plan then to prove the truth of your vision,” 
returns he, smiling. “I will take you through the fields this morning 
and you shall see all my men at work, both the ordinary staff and the 
harvest casuals, Irish and all. If amongst them you find the counter- 
part of Jane’s and my murderer (a smile) I will promise then—no, not 
even ¢hen can I promise to believe you, for there is such a family like- 
ness between all Irishmen, at all events between all the Irishmen that 
one sees out of Ireland.” 

“Take me,” I say eagerly, jumping up; “now, this minute! You 
cannot be more anxious nor half so anxious to prove me a false pro- 
phet as I am to be proved one.” 

“Tam quite at your service,” he answers, “as soon as you please. 
Jenny, get your hat and come too.” 

“ And if we do noé find him,” says Jane, smiling playfully—* I think 
Tam growing pretty easy on that head—you will promise to eat a great 
deal of luncheon and never mention ‘ Bradshaw’ again ?” 

“JT promise,” reply I gravely. “And if, on the other hand, we do 
find him, you will promise to put no more obstacles in the way of my 
going, but will let me depart in peace without taking any offence 
thereat ?” 

“Tt is a bargain,” she says gaily. ‘“ Witness, Robin.” 

So we set off in the bright dewiness of the morning on our walk 
over Robin’s farm. It is a grand harvest day, and the whitened 
sheaves are everywhere drying, drying in the genial sun. We have 
been walking for an hour and both Jane and I are rather tired. The 
sun beats with all his late-summer strength on our heads and takes 
the force and spring out of our hot limbs. 

“The hour of triumph is approaching,” says Robin, with a quiet 
smile, as we draw near an open gate through which a loaded wain, 
shedding ripe wheat ears from its abundance as it crawls along, is 
passing. “And time for it too; it is a quarter past twelve and you 
have been on your legs for fully an hour. Miss Bellairs, you must 
make haste and find the murderer, for there is only one more field to 
do it in.” 

“Ts not there?” I cry eagerly. “Oh, Iam glad! Thank God, I 
begin to breathe again.” 

We pass through the open gate and begin to tread across the stubble, 
for almost the last load has gone. 

“ We must get nearer the hedge,” says Robin, “ or you will not see 
their faces ; they are all at dinner.” 

We do as he suggests. In the shadow of the hedge we walk close 
in front of the row of heated labourers, who, sitting or lying on the 
hedge bank, are eating uaattractive looking dinners. I scan one face 
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after another—honest bovine English faces. I have seen a hundred 
thousand faces lie each one of the faces now before me—very like, 
but the exact countepart of none. We are getting to the end of the 
row, I beginning to feel rather ashamed, though infinitely relieved, 
and to smile at my own expense. I look again, and my heart 
suddenly stands still and turns to stone within me. He is there !—not 
a handbreath from me! Great God! how well I have remembered 
his face, even to the unsightly smallpox seams, the shagged locks, the 
grinning slit mouth, the little sly base eyes. He is employed in no 
murderous occupation now; he is harmlessly cutting hunks of coarse 
bread and fat cold bacon with a clasp knife, but yet I have no more 
doubt that it is he—he whom I saw with the crimsomed sickle in his 
stained hand—than I have that it is 1 who am stonily, shiveringly, 
staring at him. 

“Well, Miss Bellairs, who was right ?” asks Robin’s cheery voice 
at my elbow. “Perish Bradshaw and all his labyrinths! Are you 
satisfied now? Good heavens!” (catching a sudden sight of my face) 
“How white you are! Do you mean to say that you have found him 
at last 2 Impossible !” 

“ Yes, I have found him,” I answer in a low and unsteady tone. 
“T knew I should. Look, there he is !—close to us, the third from 
the end.” 

I turn away my head, unable to bear the hideous recollections and 
associations that the sight of the man calls up, and I suppose that 
they both look. 

“Are you sure that you are not letting your imagination carry you 
away ?” asks he presently, in a tone of gentle kindly remonstrance. 
“As I said before, these fellows are all so much alike; they have all 
the same look of debased squalid cunning. Oblige me by looking 
once again, so as to be quite sure.” 

I obey. Reluctantly I look at him once again. Apparently, 
becoming aware that he is the object of our notice, he lifts his small 
dull eyes and looks back at me. It is the same faee—they are the 
same eyes that turned from the plundered dressing-table to catch 
sight of me last night. “There is no mistake,” I answer, shuddering 
from head to foot. “Take me away, please—as quick as you can— 
out of the field—home !” 

They comply, and over the hot fields and through the hot noon air 
we step silently homewards. As we reach the cool and ivied porch of 
the house I speak for the first time. “ You believe me now ?” 

He hesitates. “I was staggered for a moment, I will own,” he 
answers, with candid gravity ; “but I have been thinking it over, 
and on reflection I have come to the conclusion that the highly 
excited state of your imagination is answerable for the heightening 
of the resemblance which exists between all the Irish of that class into 
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an identity with the particular Irishman you dreamed of, and whose 
face (by your own showing) you only saw dimly reflected in the 
glass.” 

“ Not dimly,” repeat I, emphatically, ‘‘ unless I now see that sun 
dimly” (pointing to him, as he gloriously, blindingly, blazes from the 
sky). “ You will not be warned by me, then?” I continue passion- 
ately, after an interval. “ You will run the risk of my dream coming 
true—you will stay on here in spite of it? Oh, if I could persuade 
you to go from home—anywhere—anywhere—for a time, until the 
danger was past !” 

“ And leave the harvest to itself?” answers he, with a smile of quiet 
sarcasm; “be a loser of two hundred or three hundred pounds, 
probably, and a laughing-stock to my acquaintance into the bargain, 
and all for—what? A dream—a fancy—a nightmare !” 

“But do you know anything of the man ?—of his antecedents ?— 


_ of his character ?” I persist eagerly. 


He shrugs he shoulders. 

“Nothing whatever; nothing to his disadvantage, certainly. He 
came over with a lot of others a fortnight ago, and I engaged him 
for the harvesting. or anything I have heard to the contrary, he is 
a simple inoffensive fellow enough.” 

* Tam silenced, but not convinced. I turn to Jane. “ You remember 
your promise: you will now put no more hindrances in the way of 
my going ?” 

“You do not mean to say that you are going, really ?” says Jane, 
who is looking rather awed by what she calls the surprising coincidence, 
but is still a good-deal heartened up by her husband’s want of faith. 

“T do,” reply I, emphatically. ‘1 should go stark staring mad if 
I were to sleep another night in that room. I shall go to Chester 
to-night, and cross to-morrow from Holyhead.” 

I do as I say. I make my maid, to her extreme surprise, repack 
my just unpacked wardrobe and take an afternoon train to Chester. 
As I drive away with bag and baggage down the leafy lane, I look 
back and see my two friends standing at their gate. Jane is leaning 
her head on her old man’s shoulder, and looking rather wistfully after 
me: an expression of mingled regret for my departure and vexation 
at my folly clouding their kind and happy faces. At least my last 
living recollection of them is a pleasant one. 


Carter IV. 


Tux joy with which my family welcome my return is largely mingled 
with surprise, but still more largely with curiosity, as to the cause of 
my so sudden reappearance. But I keep my own counsel. I have a 
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reluctance to give the real reason, and possess no inventive faculty 
in the way of lying, so I give none. I say, “I am back: is not that 
enough for you? Set your minds at rest, for that is as much as you 


will ever know about the matter.” 

For one thing, I am occasionally rather ashamed of my conduct. 
It is not that the impression produced by my dream is effaced, but 
that absence and distance from the scene and the persons of it have 
produced their natural weakening effect. Once or twice during the 
voyage, when writhing in laughable torments in the ladies’ cabin of 
the steamboat, I said to myself, “ Most likely you are a fool!” I there- 
fore continually ward off the cross-questionings of my family with 
what defensive armour of silence and evasion I may. 

“T feel convinced it was the husband,” says one of my sisters, after 
a long catechism, which, as usual, has resulted in nothing. “ You are too 
loyal to your friend to own it, but I always felt sure that any man 
who could take compassion on that poor peevish old Jane must be 
some wonderful freak of nature. Come, confess. Is not he a cross 
between an orang-outang and a Methodist parson ?” 

“He is nothing of the kind,” reply I, in some heat, recalling the 
libelled Robin’s clean fresh-coloured human face. “ You will be very 
a if you ever secure any one half so kind, pleasant, and gentleman- 
ike.” 

Three days after my return, I receive a letter from Jane: 


Weston House, Caulfield. 
“My prar Drnau,—I hope you are safe home again, and that you 
have made up your mind that two crossings of St. George’s Channel 
within forty-eight hours are almost as bad as having your throat cut, 
according to the programme you laid out for us. I have good news 
for you. Our murderer elect is gone. After hearing of the con- 
nection that there was to be between us, Robin naturally was rather 
interested in him, and found out his name, which is the melodious one 
of Watty Doolan. After asking his name he asked other things about 
him, and finding that he never djd a stroke of work and was inclined 
to be tipsy and quarrelsome he paid and packed him off at once. He 
is now, I hope, on his way back to his native shores, and if he murder ~ 
anybody it will be you, my dear. Good-bye, Dinah. Hardly yet 
have I forgiven you for the way in which you frightened me with 
your graphic description of poor Robin and me, with our heads loose 

and waggling. 
“ Ever yours affectionately, 
“ Jane Watson.” 


I fold up this note with a feeling of exceeding relief, and a thorough 
faith that I have been a superstitious hysterical fool. More resolved 
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than ever am I to keep the reason for my return profoundly secret 
from my family. The next morning but one we are all in the break- 
fast-room after breakfast, hanging about, and looking at the papers. 
My sister has just thrown down the Times, with a pettish exclamation 
that there is nothing in it, and that it really is not worth while paying 
threepence a day to see nothing but advertisements and police reports. 
I pick it up as she throws it down, and look listlessly over its tall 
columns from top to bottom. Suddenly my listlessness vanishes. 
What is this that I am reading ?—this in staring capitals? 


“ SHockinG TRAGEDY AT CAULFIELD.—DOUBLE MURDER.” 
I am in the middle of the paragraph before I realise what it is. 


“ From an early hour of the morning’this village has been the scene of 
deep and painful excitement in consequence of the discovery of the atro- 
cious murder of Mr. and Mrs. Watson, of Weston House, two of its most 
respected inhabitants. It appears that the deceased had retired to rest on 
Tuesday night at their usual hour, and in their usual health and spirits. 
The housemaid, on going to call them at the accustomed hour on Wednes- 
day morning, received no answer, in spite of repeated knocking. She 
therefore at length opened the door and entered. The rest of the servants, 
attracted by her cries, rushed to the spot, and found the unfortunate gen- 
tleman and lady lying on the ‘bed with their throats cut from ear to ear. 
Life must have been extinct for some hours, as they were both perfectly 
cold. The room presented a hideous spectacle, being literally swimming in 
blood. A reaping hook, evidently the instrument with which the crime 
was perpetrated, was picked up near the door. An Irish labourer of the 
name of Watty Doolan, discharged by the lamented gentleman a few days 
ago on account of misconduct, has already been arrested on strong sus- 
picion, as at an early hour on Wednesday morning he was seen by a farm 
labourer, who was going to his work, washing his waistcoat at a retired 
spot in the stream which flows through the meadows below the scene of 
the murder. On being apprehended and searched, several small articles of 
jewelry, identified as having belonged to Mr. Watson, were discovered in 
his possession.” 


I drop the paper and sink into a chair, feeling deadly sick. 
So you see that my dream came true, after all. 
The facts narrated in the above story occurred in Ireland. The 


only liberty I have taken with them is in transplanting them to 
England. 
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Christine. 


A RONDEL. 


I. 


Between thy heart and mine, Christine, 
Sweet sweet the love that once has been, 
And nothing sad or dark was there, 

No shadow on the picture fair, 

No storm-cloud ’mid the sunshine seen, 
Between thy heart and mine, Christine. 


II. 


Between the then and now, Christine, 
There frowns a loveless barrier-screen, 
One year’s long lonely road is spread, 
With cruel false words carpeted ; 

No hand stretched out to hand is seen, 
Between the then and now, Christine. 


III. 


Between thy heart and mine, Christine, 

A sea is wide, and winds are keen, 

And nought but ghosts of long dead times, 
And nought but echoes of old rhymes ; 
For love is dead that once has been 
Between thy heart and mine, Christine. 


Frep. E. WeATHERLEY. 
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Postal Universities 


Prruaprs one of the most striking peculiarities of this century is the 
rapid growth of a wide-spread and universal interest in education. 
Here we more especially allude to the mental signification of the term 
“education,” connoting the improvement of oneself by means of the 
recorded thoughts and achievements of others. Knowledge and learn- 
ing, since first they gained the attention of man, have certainly never 
attracted so much general notice as they do in this nineteenth century. 
A well-informed and well-trained mind has through all previous ages 
been considered the special necessity or possession of only some small 
portion of society. 

The percentage of “the learned” has certainly varied, but it has 
_ hever, in past stages of society, attained to anything like the present 
very high average. There have occurred periods during which great 
attention was paid to the training of body and mind. We have evi- 
dence in detail of much mental activity and thirst for knowledge 
displayed by the men of old, at Athens and at Rome; but our rich 
legacy of classical learning is the result of the labour of only a small 
number of great men scattered over a long length of time. What was 
the mental status and condition of the great masses of their fellow- 
countrymen? What opportunities for culture had the rough culti- 
vators of the soil and herders of sheep and cattle? In our records of 
the bright classical ages we sadly miss all signs of any want felt or 
desire manifested for the due education of every human being. 

During another stage of the world’s life but little desire was dis- 
played for mental culture outside the cloisters of the monasteries ; and 
though in this state of things we have the germ out of which our 
universities subsequently expanded, nevertheless, even during the first 
years of this century, there still lingered an idea that “ scholards” 
were only necessary for certain definite purposes. Perhaps one of the 
first signs of a more general acknowledgment of the value of education 
was to be found in the new demand for the innovating accomplishment 
of being able to sign one’s own name. Of late years education has 
pressed rapidly to the front, bringing with it the manifest and some- 
what appalling conviction that the greater the progress of knowledge 
the higher the instruction needed for the everyday work of life. 

However, we need not linger here to trace the causes of the fact 
that, to all appearances, suddenly every soul in the land is loud upon 
education ; we are forced to admit the existence of such a fact. Good 
schooling is in universaldemand. Town parishes and country parishes 
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are full of their Sunday, their infant, their national, their ragged 
schools. New universities are founded, old universities expanded and 
opened up. We hear of colleges for women and for working men, school 
boards, and national unions to promote the higher education of the 
feminine half of mankind. We have vigorous discussions at scientific 
meetings and in learned institutions ; pamphlets, books, and, still more 
to the point, newspapers (which are essentially the mouthpieces of the 
wants and of the feelings of everybody), teeming with facts, contro- 
versies, essays, and leaders on this one all-absorbing subject, universal 
education. 

Seeing then that everybody is taking earnest thought for the bet- 
tering of everybody else’s mind, it seems high time to give some 
consideration to the only channel of education open to a large number 
of human beings. 

As we shall proceed to see, there are many people entirely separated 
by geographical position, by necessities of time, and by many other 
causes from all centres of instruction, and yet this large class urgently — 
needs this instruction, and has moreover given ample evidence of an 
earnest desire to profit by it. Time and distance are supposed to be 
virtually annihilated as far as regards intercommunication of ideas by 
the introduction of the post; hence great results are looked for by 
means of this agent in uniting master and pupil; in bringing together 
seeker and giver of information. 

If we turn to our colonies we shall find a very fertile and promising 
field, lying fallow and in wait, for such action. Nearly one half of the 
great island-continent of Australia, for instance, is now “ taken up” 
by “squatters,” that is to say, owners of vast flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle. Thousands upon thousands of miles of wild country are 
occupied by these men with their flocks and herds. Their “runs” 
vary greatly in size, but on the average the “head stations” or resi- 
dences of the various squatters are ten, fifteen, or twenty miles distant 
from one another. The squatters form essentially the timocracy of 
the country ; they are rich in possessions. It is by no means uncom- 
mon for one man to own eighty thousand or a hundred thousand 
sheep. Their social standing is, as a general rule, that of younger 
sons of the upper classes in the old country, of retired naval or 
military officers, &e. &e. 

These men “work” their stations by the aid of several young 
embryo squatters, who learn the details of their future “ business” by 
individually superintending some one branch of the industry. One 
will have charge of the sheep, shepherds, shearers, and the various rank 
and file employed in the production of wool. Under the management 
of another will be the cattle and the stockmen ; and there are yet many 
more departments. The various population of this little isolated world 
must needs be fed and clothed, and for the attainment of these ends 
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another young squatter dispenses rations and other necessities from 
the store. Another will find his hands full in the management of the 
horses, and these form a most important and indispensable adjunct to 
the station, for the distances are long and the stock all allowed to roam 
af large. Such is station life; and hundreds upon hundreds of young 
men, intent on adopting such careers, are continually arriving in the 
interior, fresh to the bush from some public school or even university 
in England. Their minds and bodies have lately been in the way and 
habit of steady work; they have boundless opportunities before them, 
and moreover, at certain odd times and seasons, a goodly amount of 
leisure time on their hands. ‘Though a great deal of their work can 
only be learnt by practice and by personal experience, yet a very large 
amount of invaluable professional knowledge is to be gained by properly 
directed bookwork—and of this more presently. However, their want 
of continued and stated leisure, and their great distance from any 
educational centre, render their successful pursuance of studies at 
present practically impossible. In the consideration of the case under 
view we can admit no argument from the self-help view, the book set 
on the spinning-jenny, the boy sweeping the bookseller’s stall, devour- 
ing the while, with his eyes, the books ranged around him. The pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties, though it may turn out successfully 
in the rare case of genius, is undoubtedly a state of things we should 
endeavour by every means in our power to avert in the general run of 
cases. Our object is not to discover and bring to the surface great 
geniuses, but to strive to raise, ever so little though it be, the ordinary 
everyday intellect. 

But to return to the squatters. The post seems to give promise of 
timely and valuable aid to the bush-reader. The squatter isa civilized 
man, and accordingly, as he pushes forward to the reclamation of vast 
wastes and previously untenanted wilds, so is he accompanied, among 
all the insignia of civilization, policemen, clergymen, magistrates, &c., 
by post-office clerks. He will have his post and regular arrival of 
letters and newspapers; the squatter thus drags with him to the 
wilds the very agent that his station-hands most need; the post is 
sure to exist whithersoever he may push his explorations, and the post 
is all that is wanted to fill up the undesirable void existing at present 
between lacker and giver of information. 

The embryo squatters we have above mentioned are by no means 
the only class of persons in the colonies who find themselves suddenly 
set down in the midst of a new order of things, of which they would 
fain gain technical knowledge. These others, equally with the 
squatters, would derive immense benefit from such knowledge, but 
they too feel that all existing supplies whence to draw their desired 
instruction are now unavailable, owing to hundreds of miles of distance 
and the want of extended periods of leisure. 
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There are numbers who frequent the interiors of our colonies for 
many other purposes than that of forming stations; throughout the 
bush hundreds gain a livelihood, or are occupied in awaiting a sudden 
fortune, by “travelling stock,” “prospecting” for gold and for rich 
mines, digging diamonds, surveying, lawyering, and many another trade 
and profession. 

Then, too, there is a very large multitude devoted to agricultural 
operations. With regard to this special class we gain much incidental 
evidence of great value from the reports of Dr. Brown, a former 
Government botanist at the Cape. He remarks that “during my 
professional tours through the country I met with not a few men 
giving thought in their isolated homes to the requirements of the 
country for the development of its resources and capabilities, and 
giving willing labour to the perfection of devices which could only be 
entertained in ignorance of what was well known to practical and 
scientific men in Europe.” This is but one instance of the widespread 
existence of much uninstructed, and, therefore, misdirected energy. 
The pioneers of our race have plenty of the will, but often sadly lack 
knowledge of the way. They are ready, willing, and waiting to 
welcome any scheme which will lend a hand to supply them with 
reliable advice or information on technical details. Dr. Brown bears 
witness to the strong desire he found among all these isolated agricul- 
turists for really sound instruction in their several vocations. In 
many thinly populated districts he arranged public conferences on 
such matters of practical and local interest as were connected with his 
province of science. These were very numerously attended; and 
those who assembled on such occasions gave proof of an earnest long- 
ing for special information on certain subjects; they were only eager 
to have their willing perseverance directed into proper channels by 
those in whose teaching they could put confidence. 

Thus we see that in our various colonies among vast numbers of 
our countrymen there exists an urgent and widespread need for such 
instruction as could be supplied by the agency of the post. Turning 
to our own islands, we there have before our eyes proof of the good 
working of such a plan, though under entirely different circumstances 
of life. We find that even in a thickly populated country there exist 
classes to whom such a system lias already proved of value: this is 
manifest in the success of the system of “ Instruction by Correspon- 
dence,” already in work at Cambridge and other places, chiefly for the 
benefit of women. In the third number of the series of essays pub- 
lished under the sanction of the National Union for improving the edu- 
cation of women, Miss Shirreff thus well describes the benefits of this 
system as a means of prolonging the period of education from child- 
hood or early youth to womanhood :—* They propose to prevent, on 
the one hand, those who have learnt but little from losing that little, 
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to put them in the way of increasing their store and fitting themselves 
for better employments than women have been able to undertake 
hitherto; and on the other, to secure the too large class of girls, whom 
no necessary labour awaits after school-days are over, from wasting in 
idleness and frivolity some of the best years of their life. The evil it 
would seek to counteract has perhaps more than any other single 
cause tended to enfeeble large classes of women and to lower their in- 
fluence. Nor is the notion, that girls of eighteen have finished their 
education, and that henceforth till they marry idleness is their natural 
condition, a privileged folly of the wealthy or the aristocratic. ‘The 
farmer’s daughters are as idle as the squire’s, and the tradesman, who 
himself scarcely rescues a few hours from toil, is too commonly content 
to see his girls aping the fine ladies who come into his shop. ‘The more 
scanty the previous education, and the more narrow the sphere of life, 
the more offensive is the idleness, since it loses the grace and refine- 
ment that prevail naturally in certain stations, and is in more striking 
contrast with the habits of the men.” 

Thus we see that this system of instruction by post is already 
proving a valuable aid to the exertions of those who are aiming at 
raising the standard of culture for women. Though under entirely 
different circumstances and from very opposite causes, yet the colonists 
of the bush and the backwoods have this point in common with the 
womankind of the old country after school-days are over: both suffer 
under the disadvantage of an inability to devote any stated amount of 
time, at some stated place, to the improvement of their mental capacities 
or their much required technical knowledge. 

The system of “Instruction by Correspondence,” as carried on at 
Cambridge, resolves itself into three main heads; advice and direction 
as to what books to read, what studies to pursue; papers of questions 
set in such subjects from time to time, and the answers looked over, 
and returned to their authors with comments upon them ; and, lastly, 
solutions of any difficulties met with by the student are carefully 
given. 

The fact that the plan of instruction by correspondence should be 
found successful when adopted with regard to self-improvement in 
women—a more indirect, and, so to speak, esthetic use—should give 
great encouragement to the prospect of success of some cognate plan 
which should supply colonists and others with directly useful technical 
instruction. This would be the special use of such postal “ reading” 
to colonists ; information rather than instruction ; increasing the store 
at the command of the mind, rather than any attempt at training the 
mind to the best use of its powers ; for this latter portion of education 
requires a far more assiduous and regular amount of work than could 
be applied under such circumstances. Moreover the class for whom 
the system is intended should be previously grounded in this division 
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during their school-days. The general run of human wills are ever 
more prone to self-exertion on behalf of their present and material 
interests, than on behalf of the future and somewhat indefinite pro- 
spect of higher culture. Assuredly all experience of human nature 
justifies us in assuming that the farmer will work harder and more 
energetically to learn what sort of crops will pay best, what system of 
damming will give him the most reliable supply of water, and other 
facts which will tend to increase his profits, than will the woman who 
aims at improving her mind solely for improvement’s sake, at raising 
herself to a higher intellectual standard without thought of commer- 
cial profit. And yet the woman has already given proof of the valuable 
aid to her studies afforded by means of correspondence—how still more 
successful should it prove in the case of the farmer. 

Let us now enter a little more into the details of our subject, and 
again revert to the colonies. The young squatter, trained at school in 
some measure to habits of study and observation, has probably entered 
upon his life with but little previous special teaching, and could very 
advantageously occupy some of the many leisure hours of his first 
three or four years of residence in the bush in following up various 
lines of information specially applicable to his career. The rudiments 
of the practice of veterinary science, for instance, might well be 
studied, and would assuredly render him a far more successful 
manager of cattle, horses, and sheep than if his knowledge on the 
subject were confined to limited personal experiences. Much is to be 
learnt, from books, of great and immediate use concerning the various 
more common diseases of animals, their treatment during illness or 
when suffering from accidents. Horse-shoeing, lambing, the special 
qualities, points, and requirements of different breeds of sheep or of 
cattle—in short an endless field exists for investigation. Then, too, 
in Australia some cheap and simple method, applicable under varied 
individual circumstances, of storing or draining water, of judicious 
clearing or planting of trees, vastly enhances the value and properties 
of asheep or cattle run. For such purposes some study of the elements 
of field-engineering and surveying, knowledge of meteorology and of 
botany, practical and to the point, would prove of immense use. 
Farmers would indeed gain much by even a limited amount of study 
with regard to agriculture, irrigation and arboriculture. 

Nature is proverbially lavish of her favours over the lands which 
colonists are now in process of taking into their possession. Valuable 
profit has often been derived, and may at any {moment be again 
derived, from a very small stock of technical knowledge in some 
branch of natural science. Flowers, herbs, trees, skins, feathers, 
furs, have all been turned to good account. Much may often be 
gained, and that too from a pecuniary point of view, by undertaking the 
trade of collecting-naturalist. Men in these wilds not unfrequently 
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come across birds, beasts, fishes, insects—varied members of animal 
and vegetable life—which, if properly preserved and packed off to 
European markets, would fetch respectable cheques. All who inhabit 
or pass through the great wilds of our colonies, now so rapidly being 
overrun by civilized man, would find it on occasions greatly to their 
advantage to be acquainted with some of the details of mining and a few 
of the principles of metallurgy: rich gold-fields, prolific diamond dig- 
gings, valuable deposits of alluvial tin, copper mines of fabulous rich- 
ness, have often waited long for technical knowledge to bring to light 
their existence. A certain amount of acquaintance with the medical 
treatment of the human being would often prove of inestimable value ; 
what to do in case of broken bones and other accidents, the cure of 
snake-bites, and all other ills to which life in the wilds is subject. In 
short, endless is the technical information—special knowledge called 
for by the requirements of the moment and the locality—required by 
our countrymen who are starting new homes in hitherto untenanted 
wilds, and which could readily be supplied by means of such a 
system. 

For colonists a postal university might be made to form an efficient 
substitute for training colleges. The latter indeed would be next to 
useless in a country where the requisite amount of leisure time at the 
disposal of would-be students is so broken and uncertain that their 
attendance would be an impossibility, even though we leave out of 
the question altogether the immense distances they would have to 
journey to any given centre, and the slow and uncertain means of 
transport. But the post stands everywhere ready to link together 
teacher and pupil. Reading by post can be carried on at any available 
opportunities of leisure, and at any distance from central authorities. 

The need for some such scheme more especially in our colonies at 
once suggests inquiries as to the principles on which it should be 
formed and the details of the working. The centre of the system 
would be a board of advisers and teachers of tried fame in their 
special lines; and such men are happily to be found in the various 
colonies attached to the universities of the larger capitals. The 
evident course of procedure for would-be students is for them, as it 
were, to matriculate or enter this “University of Detached Stu- 
dents,” by stating the special technical subject in which they might 
wish for instruction, and the amount of time they could devote to 
the purpose. It would be well, too, for them to make some statement 
of a wish or promise that their work should be earnest work. Then 
by the professors they are advised of certain books to read, and periodi- 
cally examined in them by means of papers of questions. by their 
thinking over, answering, and then studying the comments on these 
answers, the students would undoubtedly take in and retain the 
knowledge sought for. 
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Another very valuable method would be for the tutors to propose 
essays on particular points of the special subject, for these form a 
well-known and powerful aid in rendering the student thoroughly at 
home in his knowledge. ; 

Perhaps one of the most important functions of such a board would 
be the supply of detailed answers to requests for advice on all species 
of technical subjects; and it would not appear unlikely that such 
answers should assume the form of a cheap periodical for circulation 
among the members of the university. The fees to sustain such work 
would probably not be heavy. Four guineas is all that is paid for the 
regular annual course of varied Instruction by Correspondence at 
Cambridge; so that assuredly technical instruction in one branch of 
knowledge should cost a mere trifle. We may safely assume that 
postal instruction would be cheaper than other species of teaching. 
Regarding the matter from a commercial point of view, the odds and 
ends of spare time which the teacher would apply to giving advice and 
looking over papers, &c., could not be so valuable as the same amount 
of time given up wholly at certain stated hours and seasons to lectures 
and classes. Labour which can be taken up and laid aside at any 
suitable moment, and in any locality, cannot be so high-priced as that 
which pre-occupies certain hours, and necessitates personal presence. 
Then, too, much money would probably be saved by the formation of 
a lending library for the use of the students, from which they could, as 
it were, hire the particular books required until they had fairly 
mastered their special subject; and then return them at a great 
saving of expense to themselves. 

A problem to be solved in connection with some such scheme would 
be the granting of certificates of proficiency in any special subject. 
For instance, a certain defined course of veterinary reading success- 
fully accomplished, should benefit the student to the extent of some 
sort of certificate of his knowledge. There would be, however, great 
difficulties in the way of holding examinations save in some fixed 
centre, and under the eyes of some responsible person or persons. We 
can hardly be blind to the fact that there are still in existence a few, 
very few it may be, but nevertheless a few, persons of such peculiar 
ideas that they would not hesitate to “crib” extensively in order to 
become possessed of such a certificate, and thus the value of these 
“degrees,” even when won by fair means, would be considerably impaired. 

Such then is a bare outline of thought in connection with the idea 
of a postal university. The work of instituting professors, essays, 
composition, questions, and advice appears feasible enough. The 
question of granting degrees by certificates is of greater difficulty. 
Time and experience must bring it to the proof; nor must we despair 
till we know for certain that it is impossible to carry on the viva voce 
portion of an examination by calling in the aid of the telegraph. 
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We know that many a voice will exultingly exclaim, “Then why 
not give all this technical instruction, so much needed afterwards, to 
the boy whilst still at school?” To such the answer is, that the 
future path of life and exigencies of knowledge are in the vast majority — 
of instances entirely unknown; and therefore how is it possible to 
prepare for them? ‘The plans formed for a boy are ever liable to 
unexpected, unforeseen, and unavoidable changes. Those on whom he 
depends may make sudden fortunes, or they may die and leave him 
penniless. He may himself fall ill, and be ordered off to clear his 
lungs in New Zealand, instead of growing into a parson at Oxford. 
Ere now, boys taken early from school to follow some definite technical 
instruction, have grown up entirely unfitted to further pursue the path 
they have been started upon. It is morally impossible—if we regard 
the actual facts and exigencies of life as it is in the world of to-day— 
to train each particular individual youth in some one branch, to form 
him to follow any one path of technical knowledge—and then to 
ensure his being able or prone to follow such particular path of life. 
Thus technical schooling in one branch alone often proves useless, and 
further we must perforce acknowledge the fact that the time of youth 
and schooling is far too short to impart technical information in all 
directions. A boy with a mind trained to receive and retain know- 
ledge, with a will ready to undertake a steady course of study, is then 
prepared to make the most of the opportunities he is thrown amongst. 
And yet, what if he be isolated and away in the bush? Immense 
benefit will surely accrue to him if he be able, by means of the nearest 
postal university, to get up right well any special subject he may find 
necessary to his new life, and to the special locality in which he be 
settled. 

If he have reason to imagine that there is valuable ore in the neigh- 
bourhood, or that precious stones lie in the bed of the creek, let him 
study mineralogy for a period with the aid of the board of professors, 
and he may possibly become the lucky discoverer of a second Peak 
Downs or Du Toits Plain. If he have studied, by this means, 
simple engineering and a few facts and rules of meteorology, he may 
some day save his flocks and herds through long droughts which bring 
ruin and destruction to all his neighbours. 

The farmer again, though well up in all the crops of the old country 
and their treatment, would thus be enabled to form a new and profit- 
able acquaintance with the crops more applicable to his new country 
and climate of adoption. 

Nor need we further proceed with innumerable instances of the 
immense value of such means of information to colonists, and certainly 
they would prove equally beneficial to many others who in any condi- 
tion or state of existence find themselves placed in analogous circum- 
stances,—that is to say, who have not sufficient leisure at one particular 
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period to attend oral instructions—who may indeed have. spare time, 
but only at disjointed and irregular intervals, which would by no 
means fit with the times at the disposal of the teachers or even of 
other pupils, and yet who feel an earnest desire to learn. 

Though we have in the main drawn our examples from colonial life, 
yet surely there are numbers in other circumstances who would be 
eager and willing to carry on reading provided they could do so at any 
available opportunity and in any available locality. And it seems to 
us that perhaps one of the most important, though hitherto ignored, 
values of the great invention of cheap postage is the rendering easy 
and facile the intercommunication of knowledge and instruction. 








‘oor Dear Chuquet.” 
By tHE AvtHor or ‘ Party.’ 


“M’srevr, is it then the Abbaye d’Ardaine for which you ask? Do 
not trouble yourself, then. I am the person you need. You have 
but to follow me.” . 

I find it easy to write these words down—impossible to convey the 
manner in which they gushed from the lips which spoke them. 

I had been spending a week in Normandy, in the old town of 
St.-Roque, and on this evening I was walking along the dusty high 
road between St.-Roque and La Maladrérie, debating with myself 
whether it was too late in the evening to go in search of the Abbaye 
d’Ardaine. 

‘Murray’ says I ought to go and see this ruin, and to a respectable 
middle-aged Englishman like myself there is something akin to 
criminality in despising the advice of ‘ Murray.’ 

But then “what will you?” as my landlord said this morning, 
when he told me that the sand-eels, one of the things I came to 
Normandy to eat, are out of season. I wish writers would put dates 
to their facts, and not make other people’s mouths water for articles 
which are not to be had. 

Where was 1? Oh, I was about to remark that when I reached 
the twin spires of St.-Etienne the clock was striking seven, and a soft 
subdued light on the quaint old stone houses warned me that it was 
fast waning. 

I reached the turnpike—the octrot, I mean—and I asked the col- 
lector, “ How far to the abbaye ?” 

I turn now to see who has taken the answer out of the mouth of 
that very respectable apple-cheeked Norman in a blouse, who removed 
his pipe and touched his cap when I spoke, and I stare at the figure 
beside me. 

She is a woman, brown and wrinkled, though I think only middle- 
aged. She looks as if the clinging lilac cotton gown she wears con- 
stitutes her sole clothing, except a white cotton stocking cap, a scarlet 
kerchief across her shoulders, its ends tucked beneath a blue apron 
rolled into a bundle, and sabots on her bare brown feet. 

Her hands and throat have the meagre sinewy aspect so special to 
Frenchwomen past their youth; but there is a brightness in her 
cheery blue eyes and a humorous curve in her lips which take off 
from the misery of her appearance. 
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Still she has the appearance of a scarecrow, and I—I am a nervous 
man—hesitate and look at my friend the octvoi-keeper. 

Frenchman like, he takes in my perplexity at once. 

“She will take you the shortest road, m’sieur.” 

He nods, and goes back to his pipe, with a shrug. 

I ask myself why my friend in the blouse has shrugged his round 
shoulders. 

Is he wondering at the insanity which sets a gentleman of my 
respectable appearance—(I really am highly respectable)—wandering 
after ruins at this time in the eveuing ? And then a suggestion 
consoles me : 

“Frenchmen always shrug their shoulders.” 

The lightly-clad female waxes impatient. 

« Allons, m’siewr ; you wish to see the abbaye, is it not so ?” 

“How far do you call it?” I ask again, but she is tramping off 
already with those noisy black sabots. 

“That I call it, or that it is called” 

She comes to a halt, looks at me over her shoulder and winks: 
“Cest ca. M’sieur can go along the high road.” She points a lean 
brown finger. “Ah, yes, by way of La Maladrérie; and he will walk 
four miles.” Her mouth twitches with delight, and I feel I look 
discomfited. “But what then? M’sieur can walk well; he has 
excellent boots; he does not care. Ah, yes, it is to him nothing, 
to save perhaps the walking of two miles to our abbaye. Do not 
put yourself out, m’sieur.’ 

She says this “ Ne vous dérangez pas,” soothingly, but in so rapid 
a gabble that I gasp while I listen. 

“But I do care,” I say, like an impetuous idiot ; “I want to go the 
short way,” and then I shudder. How can I go tramping off in such 
very disreputable company ? 

“Ah, m’sieur cares?” She looks at me with her head on one.side, 
as if I were a curiosity. “It is then different. Iam going to the 
abbaye, and m’sieur can follow me if he pleases. He can keep me in 
sight, if he pleases, at a distance, across the fields. Then M’sieur can 
reach the abbaye in less than half an hour.” 

I look round, and the failing light warns me that it is too late to go 
exploring, but I have only four days more in St.-Roque, and if I can 
reach the abbaye in half an hour, it seems foolish to lose this chance. 

“Very well,” and I turn to follow my guide. She starts off like a 
hare, and is soon ahead of me. 

This will do. I can keep her white cap in sight and be free from 
her companionship. 


She is leading the way down a by-path, barred a little way on by 
& gate. 


She waits at this gate till I come up with her; but I pass on in 
VOL. XXXVI. 2M 
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silence. Iam not going to hold a conversation with a creature less 
respectable-looking than an Irish hop-picker. 

I may as well try to run away from my shadow; she is up with 
me in a second. 

“ Ah ga, m’sieur, is m’sieur then staying in St.~Roque? Ah, but 
it is fine, the town of St.-Roque—so large, so grandiose! And m’sieur 
stays, at what hotel ?” 

She puts the question in a ridiculous coaxing way; her head on one 
side like an attentive bird; her eyes sparkle with eagerness. 

“TI am at the Hotel Ste.-Barbe,” I say sulkily; and then I ask 
myself, “ Why on earth need I satisfy this scarecrow’s curiosity ?” 

“ Aha, the Hotel Ste.-Barbe; but it is a fine house, clean, and well 
kept by honest folks. Yes, yes, m’sieur has chosen well; but ”—her 
head ducks on one side, and her eyes sparkle into mine—she is close 
beside me now—“ is m’sieur rich ?” 

“No, no; Iam not.” I double my pace to get free of the begging 
I feel impending. I may as well try to fly. The nimble scarecrow 
overtakes me directly. Unless I run—and really I don’t think run- 
ning would suit my “wind,” or look respectable, and I may meet a 
garde champétre, and he may take me up on suspicion ;—unless I run 
I scarcely see how I am to get free from my tormentor. 

“Aha, but it is a pity that m’sieur is not rich. M’sieur will not 
like the bill when it arrives. The Hétel Ste.-Barbe is all that can be 
desired, but ”—she makes a pause—“ at the Hotel Ste.-Barbe m’sieur 
must pay treble what is needful to pay. Now, as m’sieur is not rich, 
if he had consulted me I could take him to a cabaret well kept, 
where he would have a bed; there is not a table d’héte, but when 
m'sieur wants to eat he goes out; he buys meat, bread, and herbs, 
and the woman of the cabaret makes him a soup and a bouilli. 
M’sieur will perhaps not have friandises, but he will have meat and 
drink, cider of the best, and then he will have money to spare for 
those who have none. Ma foi! M’sieur has perhaps not known how 
it feels—an empty stomach? Ah, but I know.” Here she gave her 
pocket a vigorous slap. “I can see,” she raised her lean finger—‘ that, 
m’sieur is exactly like my poor dear Chuquet; he could never go 
without his dinner. Ma fot! but there is a resemblance !” 

She laughed out heartily and clapped her hands. I could hardly 
help joining in her merriment, but I was indignant at being likened 
to the ragged creature’s departed better balf—another scarecrow, no 
doubt. I have remarked that women speak of their departed lords 
as “poor dears,” a term of pity perhaps for the lost happiness of the 
said departed, deprived of their wives’ society. 

I look at my strange companion, and contrasting the bright cheerful- 
ness of her face with her miserable clothing I feel I am hard-hearted. 

_ Here is a poor, forlorn vagabond, going out of her way, for aught I 
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know, to serve me, and trying to amuse me as we go, and here am I, 
justifying to the full my birthright as a “ haughty islander.” 

“Is your husband dead?” I try to make my tone of voice gracious. 

“Ts it then my poor dear Chuquet? Ah, but yes, m’sieur,” she 
catches at her apron to wipe her eyes, but the bundle is too heavy ; 
so she uses the back of her hand instead. “My husband has died in 
the hospital; he was a soldier, m’sieur. Ah! but m’sieur should have 
seen him in uniform. I saw him in it twice, and I thought I should 
have died with pleasure; but—ah ¢a, m’siewr, hdtons le pas; while 
we talk it grows dark, do you not see ?” 

It has indeed grown suddenly dark during the last few minutes. I 
look ahead. I see a long stretch of fields beyond that which we are 
crossing, and beyond these again a clump of trees suggestive of a 
farmstead. 

“How much farther to the abbaye ?” I ask. 

“Farther? Dame, but m’sieur is there—hdtons le pas—in three or 
four minutes we are even at the gates. M’sieur can see the roof of 
the abbaye behind the trees.” 

She points a crooked finger, and I make out something white among 
the gloom of a group of trees. 

“But that is more than a mile off, surely ?’—for the white track 
winds zigzag fashion before us in anything but a direct course. 

“Ah, but there again! It is extraordinary the manner in which 
m’sieur resembles my poor dear Chuquet! M’sieur has perhaps a 
wife ?” she asks with her inquisitive bird-like glance. 

This is too much. I reply stiffly that I am not married, and walk - 
on fast with my hands in my pockets. 

To no purpose ; she has come closer to me. 

The side path has been mounting gradually, so that we are now 
some five feet above the cart road which runs alongside of us. 

I feel inclined to take my scarecrow by the shoulders, and drop her 
into the lower road; but then, in spite of my dignified and rather 
imposing appearance, I have a soft heart, and I cannot run the risk of 
hurting a woman, notwithstanding her rags, her impudence, and her 
cotton nightcap. 

I edge as far off as possible, and walk on. 

“Ah ga!”—here she is again, sidling up closer than ever — 
“m’sieur has not a wife—that is then in the future, is it not so? 
So nice-looking a m’sieur will not be left alone in the world; it is 
_ not possible.” She laughs again. 

I turn a wrathful countenance, but she is not looking at me, and 
she gabbles on. 

“ It was his face and his owrnwre that made me marry my poor dear 
Chuquet, and when he was not drunk he was good to me—ah, so 
good! If I had had him longer he would doubtless have been better 
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but what will you? he was a soldier, m’sieur. I was his wife for six 
years, and in that time I saw him but for two months, and then he came 
home to die in the hospital. My poor dear Chuquet, he has beaten 
me when he was drunk ; but what will you? Soldiers must drink— 
it is a part of their life. Ah ga, m’sieur, think then of their dusty 
marches and their fatigue and their hard life. Dame! it is just they 
should be free sometimes to enjoy themselves.” 

She manages to get up a corner of her apron, and she wipes real 
tears from her poor eyes. I have grown interested against my will, 
and in spite of the strong flavour of garlic which I have been inhaling. 

“My good woman, do you then consider drinking and beating you 
were your husband’s enjoyments ?” 

“ Dame, m’sieur! and how can I know?” She slaps her side 
vigorously. “I was young and foolish then. I am wiser now: 
Aha! only grey hairs”’—she touches her cap quickly—* bring 
wisdom to merry folk like me. But when I have seen Chuquet spend 
his money on other women I have cried and reproached him, and then, 
m’sieur, was it not natural that he should beat me? When he had 
got but those two months of enjoyment in his life it was not possible 
he should choose to be contradicted. Allons, m’sieur, hatons le pas,” 
she said cheerily ; then in a softened, almost meditative voice, “ But it 
is strange, the resemblance I find in m’sieur to my poor dear Chuquet !” 

I don’t think I am a coxcomb; but still, if women do address 
personal observations to me they are of a flattering nature. 

“The old hag!” I feel the blood flying up to my temples; it is 
more than any equanimity, however dignified, can stand, to be likened 
to a drunken, profligate ruffian—-a ruffian who neglected and beat his 
wife. Besides, how does this scarecrow dare to overleap social dis- 
tinctions by likening me to a person capable of marrying her ? 

I feel the foreigner was right who said, “ Every Englishman is an 
island.” In an instant I am sea-girt, and I look across my straits 
with a lowering brow. 

The scarecrow is laughing again. I have put up my double eye- 
glasses to look at the abbaye, and I fancy she is looking at them. 

“ Ah, ga, m’sieur will ask, ‘ Why do you laugh? M’sieur says he is 
not rich, M’sieur must pardon me if I laugh.” I am frowning 
portentously, and yet she goes on grinning and displaying her 
blackened teeth. “But the folks who are poor do not wear gold 
spectacles.” 

She leaves off laughing, and looks at me more hungrily than ever. 
I am tired of this infliction, and I pull out a franc. 

“Thank you for showing me the way. I can manage alone now.” 

The nightcap ducks on one side, but she does not take the franc. 

“ Ticns ! and m’sieur has then the idea that at this hour he will gain 

eutrance to the abbaye without me to help him? Ah, but that is too 
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amusing. See how I chatter. I have been so impressed with the wonder- 
ful resemblance between m’sieur and my poor dear Chuquet ”—I stamp 
with impatience as I stride along—‘ that I have never yet told him 
that I am a visitor at the abbaye. Ah, but yes, they are of my friends, 
I do not say, m’sieur, that I know the Delpierres, the proprietors—ah, 
no, that would indeed be an invention ; but the husband of my gossip, 
Madame Besson, is farmer at the abbaye while the Delpierre family 
voyage for the health of madame, and my gossip is rejoiced to see 
me. I go there—what will you ?—three—four—five times every week 
—it isa féte when they seeme. Here we are, m’sieur—hdtons le pas.” 

We have come abruptly on an avenue leading off on the left towards 
the gates of the abbaye. 

“ But I cannot intrude if it is past the time for showing the ruins.” 
‘I wonder this idea has not come to me sooner. 

“ Ah, bah! the ruins are shown at all hours.” 

The light lingers, as if unwilling to depart ; but I know that when 
darkness comes it will be profound—the moon is only a day old. 

The gates are huge, of massive oak, with heavy iron clamps and 
knobs ; there is an arched heading at top of carved stonework, and on 
each side, a little way in front, stand great stone posts, blistered with 
lichen spots. The posts must have seen centuries of hard usage, for 
fragments have been broken from their egg-shaped tops. We have 
had no rain for a fortnight, and yet there is water still in the hollows 
left in the posts. 

My guide knocks against the small door in the gate with both fists 
—there is no answer. 

La Chuquet looks round breathless. 

“ Allons, m’sieur ; come and help knock; the mistress puts the 
bébés to sleep, and she hears nothing then. Allons, knock hard, 
m’sieur—still harder !” 

I knock, simply because her untiring energy is infectious, and I 
take the skin off my knuckles against an iron knob. 

“Ah, never mind; it is too late.” I turn away from the gate, 
digusted with myself. “I don’t want to go in at an unseemly time. 
I thought we should get in without any fuss of this kind.” 

She leaves off knocking, and contemplates me with eager and 
smiling eyes, 

“Ah! but how like then to my poor dear Chuquet! It is wonder- 
ful. He never could support trouble. Ah, if monsieur could have 
seen him but for one minute with his decorations! He was decorated 
twice, m’sieur. And when the Emperor has passed through La 
Maladrérie he has said: ‘ Where then is the widow of my brave 
Chuquet, my decorated soldier? Let me see her.’ And I—you see 
it was by a mischance,—but I was at field work at St. Laurent; but 
they told me, the soldiers did, when I came back. Dame! but it was 
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an opportunity lost; the Emperor would have given me a pension. 
M’sieur can now perceive what a distinction it is to have been the wife 
of the poor dear Chuquet.” 

I stand paralysed by this rapid flow of invention—which I am sure 
it is—delivered without a pause for breath and with arms akimbo. 
Then I hear a sound of unbarring; the door in the gate opens, and 
there stands another woman in a white cotton night-cap, but she has a 
pretty face, brown as it is; her dress is like that of a peasant, but it 
is of good sound stuff, and looks fresh and clean. She shakes her 
head as she sees me, and her long gold earrings tinkle. 

“Too late—too late !” 

And then she spies out Widow Chuquet, and it seems to me that 
she scolds her lustily in some inscrutable patois. 

I bow, and try to look prepossessing. 

C “Though it is so late, madame, for which I am extremely sorry ” 
—here I bow again, though she is a peasant her pretty face exacts a 
certain amount of homage—“ now I am here, perhaps you will allow 
me just to come in and look at the front of your abbaye ?” 

She looks rather sulky still, but my scarecrow sets up such a 
deafening outcry that the mistress claps both hands to her ears and 
lets go of the gate. La Chuquet springs across the threshold and 
holds the gate open for me. 

“ Entrez—entrez, m’siewr; be welcome.” Then she looks at 
Madame Besson—‘ He is welcome, is he not, madame ?” 

“ Monsieur is welcome, since he is here.” Madame Besson says 
this with a sigh, and then she turns her back on me and sits down 
on a great heap of straw just within the gate. 

“ A thousand thanks,” I say, with another bow. 

“ Allons,” says my scarecrow ; “n'y a pas de temps & perdre.” 

I feel sure my guide is the charwoman, or, lower still, probably the 
cowherd, of that pretty girl with the earrings. It is a most disrepu- 
table introduction. However, I go on. I can find my way without 
help, and there is light enough still to see the perfect and exquisite 
tracery of the rose window over the great doorway. 

The abbaye stands out alone in the midst of the great farm-yard, 
seemingly in a very perfect state outside, but trusses of straw and hay 
show through the unglazed windows it is evidently used as a granary. 

My guide has gone back to her mistress. They make a picture 
in the half light—the brown-skinned, black-eyed beauty sitting on 
the straw with folded arms and glittering earrings—and my poor 
starved scarecrow in her rags, gesticulating with skinny fingers as she 
stands before her. I have not seen as much as I wish of the build- 
ing, but I feel I must not stay longer. 

“Good evening, madame. J thank you. Your abbaye is very 
beautiful.” 
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I bow to Madame Besson, and then I nod to the scarecrow and 
again hold out my franc piece to her. 

“Allons, m’sieur. We go together. Madame, m’sieur will come to- 
morrow, and you will give him dinner. Is it not so? Yes, yes, 
and the patron will be at home with the keys, and the doors of the 
abbaye will be open. Ah ca, m’siewr, let us make haste, or it will be 
dark before we reach La Maladrérie.” 

To my surprise Madame Besson gets up and makes me a courtesy. 
“ Aw revoir, m’stewr—service, m’siewr,’ she says, and we depart. I 
am pleased and softened. I love the sight of a pretty face and fine 
ruins. 

“ My friend,” I say to la Chuquet, “here—take this. I can find 
my way back without you. I prefer to go alone.” 

La Chuquet puts both hands behind her. 

“ But it is impossible! Does m’sieur then think I have guided him 
for the sake only of a recompense, when, if I had not been struck with 
his resemblance to my poor dear Chuquet, I should have left him in 
peace at the octrot? M’sieur cannot find his own way. There are 
vauriens in these fields at nightfall, and a gentleman with gold spec- 
tacles and a purse—tiens !” she snaps her fingers at me—“ the vau- 
riens will put him ina ditch. No, the fields are good for nothing ; 
m’sieur must once more be guided by me. We will return by La Ma- 
ladrérie. It is there that I live. M’sieur can then find his way by the 
high road to St.-Roque, or, if he has any doubt, I will again go with 
him, even to the door of the Hétel Ste.-Barbe.” 

“ Very well, let us go,’ I said. I was not quite sure whether, in 
the fast-coming darkness, I should be able to find my way across the 
fields again. It would be better to endure her company some minutes 
longer and let her guide me into the high road, but I am afraid my 
face did not respond to the enthusiasm with which she spoke. She 
looked disappointed. Seemingly she had worn herself out. She 
scarcely spoke till we emerged among the barrack-like dwellings of 
La Maladrérie. A few steps brought us to the caserne. 

Here my scarecrow halted. 

“T am-at home here, m’sieur,” she spoke in a tone of apology. 
“M’sieur sees that the soldiers are fond of me. They call me la 
mere Chuquet, though, as m’sieur may guess, I am not old enough to 
be the mother of soldiers. But m’sieur need not bid me adieu. I 
guide him to the Hotel Ste-Barbe. I cannot do too much for a 
m'sieur who so entirely resembles my poor dear Chuquet.” 

But Iam firm. I give her the franc piece and something more, 
and thank her for her kindness; and the poor scarecrow cries and 


kisses my hand before the face of the sentry at the caserne. 
¥ * * * = » 


It is two days after, 
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I am breakfasting at the table @héte of the Hotel Ste.-Barbe with 
some acquaintances I have made there. Sane, the waiter, comes 
to me with a very perplexed face. 

“ Pardon, m’sieur, but there has been a lady calling for m’sieur 
while he was out before breakfast ” 

“A lady?” ‘Two of my friends are cavalry officers, le Colonel 
Loigereau and le Capitaine de Vaucresson; they are sitting opposite 
to me, and I see them both smile satirically over their long moustaches. 
“There is some mistake,” I say, in French. I speak angrily, for I 
feel my face growing red. 

“ Mais oui, monsiewr,” says Ferdinand, with his Norman accent. 
There is a broad smile on his handsome foolish face (what is the idiot 
smiling at?) ‘* It is a lady which has-come to see the English mon- 
sieur, and you are the only English gentleman we have in the house. 
‘The lady was angry, monsieur. She said that the English monsieur 
has arrange to dine yesterday at the Abbaye d’Ardaine with Monsieur 
and Madame Besson, and the dinner was all ready—a beautiful 
dinner, she says; and it has waited till it was spoiled, and the English 
monsieur has not come. She was very angry, monsieur.” 

He still continues to smile. 

“* Mon cher,” de Vaucresson laughs in his cold, careless way, and 
twists his moustaches, “I did not think you were so hard-hearted. I 
wish you had sent me instead.” 

“A dinner! What can it mean? Nonsense.” I am getting still 
more red and angry as remembrance comes back. “ It is some hoax.” 

Colonel Loigereau is quieter than de Vaucresson, but he is watching 
me all the time. 

“What was the lady like?” he says to Ferdinand. 

“ Ma foi, monsieur !” and then Ferdinand grins till I long to box his 
ears. “It was nota great lady.” I get redder, and my friends laugh 
out. “She had sabots on her feet and on her head a bonnet de coton. 
I thought she was a beggar, but she has perfectly described monsieur’”’— 
he indicated me by a gesture—‘“‘and she has added that monsieur 
would be sure to remember her if I said she was the widow of a deco- 
‘rated soldier, Monsieur Chuquet.” 

“ La mere Chuquet !” from both Loigereau and de Vaucresson, in a 
yell of delight; and then they fall back in their chairs and laugh, 
with tears rolling down their cheeks. 

[ do not see how I can ever again visit St-~Roque, and if any mis- 
chievous fate takes me there I shall keep clear of La Maladrérie, and 
above all of the Abbaye d’Ardaine. 
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The Fatal Abduction. 


I. 


Wuen Aurora bore off in her chariot from Troy 

The handsome Tithonus, Laomedon’s boy, 

She prayed the Gods’ Father immortal to make him ; 

‘“‘ Tmmortal,” said Jove, “to your arms, you may take him ; 
And beware, though he be, that you'll never forsake him.” 


II. 





Day’s galloping Goddess, when bent on abduction,! 

Bestowed little thought on Olympic instruction ; 

But years rolled along, and her husband waxed older, 

And plainer he grew; and, still worse, he grew colder ; 

Then she thought of Jove’s warning, and showed the cold shoulder. 


III, 


The cold-shoulder system ’twixt husband and wife 

Too oft makes them sick of each other and life ; 

And we’re not much surprised that the wretched old elf 
Was condemned his ambrosia? to drink by himself— 
Or, to speak in plain phrase, was laid by on the shelf. 





? The Goddess kept a yellow drag anda team of beautiful white horses for 
more purposes than attending upon the Sun God. In it, according to the 
ancient poets, she carried off all her lovers (e.g. the two young gentlemen 
mentioned in the fourth stanza) with very little shame and still less con- 
cern, as to what was to be the result of her dashing escapades. She knew 
that nothing could catch her, and might say, “ They'll have fleet steeds that 
follow, quoth young Lochinvar!” 

* Various motives have been assigned for the liberal allowance of the 
Olympic Mountain Dew with which she supplied the old gentleman. Her 
chief one, however, it is not difficult to divine: she could not deprive him of 
his life, if she would; and it would have been too bad to deprive him of 
his liquor. It would have been, moreover, too foolish, as the bottle is a great 
soother in such cases, and it was her only means of keeping him tolerably 
quiet, 
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Iv. 


But the old man, though shelved, would still growl, groan, and cry on, 
With Cephalus jealous, enraged with Orion ; 

To the dread Fates themselves, with most wretched persistence, 
(Whom the Gods must obey), he would offer resistance, 

Making various attempts to cut short his existence. 


Vv. 





He’d call on the mountains, but they would not cover him ; 
He’d call on old Ocean, who would not roll over him ; 

On pitying Jove, but in vain he'd invoke him. 

The dagger, though sharp, would but prick and provoke him ; 
The bowl would not poison; the rope would not choke him! 


VI. 


Courting death, he would furiously stare at the Gorgon ; 
He'd challenge Apollo to play on the organ, 

And swift Atalanta to run for the Derby ; 

He lived through the chase too, without scathe or scar by 
The great boar she hunted in Calydon hard by. 


VII. 


Once he seized on the giant Anteus to wrestle him ; 
To make Pollux fight tried to hustle and jostle him ; 
Peep'd (proh pudor !) one morn, in her bath on Diana ; 
And grinned at her nymphs like a laughing hyena— 
Perpetrating all this and much more, sine poend !* 


8 Which would have been otherwise, had the old madman been mortal. 
Medusa would have fossilised him on the spot. Apollo would have flayed 
him to death as he did the presumptuous piper of Celenz. The nimble- 
footed beauty of Arcadia would have sent her fatal dart into him, as she 
did into all former competitors, Hippomanes of the golden apples excepted ; 
and the Calydonian pig would have accommodated the old bore ere Meleager 
could give the cowp de grdce to the monster. Antzus (of course, in his 
beaux jours, before Hercules had stopped his wind), would have added his 
skull to the ghastly collection he had already made to build a temple with 
to his father Neptune. Any one of the thousand blows with which the 
Tom Sayers of the Argonauts had favoured the Bebrycian would have 
converted the old man into pulp. Finally, his peep at Diana, under such 
unpardonable circumstances, would have been followed by instant transfor- 
mation into a stag (like Actzon), to be run into, after a short but decisive 
chase along the valley of the Eurotas, by the nearest pack of hounds, if the 
Goddess’s own Melton beauties were not within hail for the occasion ! 
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Vir. 


No wonder such desperate thoughts should come o’er him, 
Forever thus doomed, sxcula sxculorum: 

The heart that can’t feel for him cold as a stone is; 

For the fate of Actzeon or that of Adonis 

Was mercy compared with the fate of Tithonus. 


IX. 


At last, when convinced he must live on for ever, 
He begged, as a means their connection to sever, 
His wife would at once his old bones metamorphose 
To bird, beast, or fish—eagle, lion, or porpoise— 
Or, if she preferred it, a crab or a tortoise. 





x. 


Any form he’d accept, which, however inhuman, 
Involved no domestic relations with woman. 
Aurora complied; and he tried not to stop her, 
Whilst, turning him green as a piece of old copper, 
She changed him forthwith to a tiny grasshopper. ‘ 


xi. 


Then he chirruped so sweetly, and danced all so gaily ; 
And chirrups and dances still nightly and daily ; 
Sometimes mildly flirts with the Wood Nymphs and Flora, 
But wedlock eschews like the box of Pandora,°® 

And blesses the hour he escaped from Aurora. 


JoHN SHEEHAN. 





* Some will have it a cricket. It would seem, however, not very pro- 
oable that, for no fault of his own, and contrary to the understanding with 
his wife at the moment of transformation, the ci-devant husband of a 
goddess and a prince of the blood royal of Troy should have been con- 
demned to “domestic relations with woman,” and these of no more 
dignified character than the cook and her chimney-corner. 

° It was not till after he refused this most beautiful and accomplished 
young person, whose hand and heart Jupiter had offered to bestow upon 
him in marriage, with her jewel case, that Prometheus found himself 
chained to the rock on Mount Caucasus. It has been ungraciously sug- 
gested that, being a great prophet as well as a great artificer, he knew that 
he was to be punished for stealing the fire from heaven, and of two evils 
he chose the less. In this case it was, of course, a question of heart or 
liver, which could stand more beaking and clawing than the other, 
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How the World Wags. 


A Gruar social upheaving seems the order of the day—a disintegra- 
tion which it is to be hoped only precedes a fresh formation. The 
strikes are said to have produced the extraordinary rise in prices, 
which however can more safely be traced to the overflow of gold and 
its consequent depreciation. ‘There is a great deal more money afloat, 
but that money does not buy so much as it did even last year. Every- 
thing is rising around us. What is to become of the fixed incomes 
if matters go on much further? Three hundred pounds bought in 
1850 what it requires sixty pounds more now to buy, and every day 
is adding to prices without adding to income. This will involve 
immense changes in society; people who have been able to live in a 
certain circle will find the struggle to maintain that position difficult. 
In a recent visit to Wales we found that the railroads now piercing 
its beautiful valleys were also bringing up prices and breaking up 
the retreats of small incomes. The iron horse is working its way 
to all the eggs and butter in the kingdom, and fewer and fewer 
are becoming the happy nooks, the “ retreats from care,” which a 
gentleman of small income and limited aspirations could formerly 
secure. As regards the church, fortunately the incomes also rise ; 
and where twenty years ago a curate received eighty pounds he can 
now secure half as much again. But what must be the changes 
worked in the lives of ladies of limited incomes, retired officers with 
families, clerks whose horizon of increased pay has long been in sight, 
and whose numerous children render them unabashed at the sight of 
the enemy at the gate? These changes express to these unfortunates 
anything but a 


—— “golden time, and happy news of price.” 


Every week brings some change in some article of consumption, 
and there is not the slightest sign that we have come to the end of 
the shifting of prices consequent on the second great inundation of 
gold. 

” The alterations in our church services continue, a complete revo- 
lution is being slowly effected, with the consent of a large body of 
the laity, with the regret of one equally large. Services are being 
shortened, the reverential appeal for a blessing before the sermon has 
been abolished, dubious language is occasionally held on the subject of 
the Real Presence, the word “clergyman” is becoming a word of the 
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past, and in another quarter of a century we shall be writing to the 
editor of that invaluable little paper, ‘Notes and Queries,’ to ask at 
what period it fell into disuse. The “minister” of the parish? No, 
not now, but the “ priest.” The change is effected ; and, whether for 
good or evil, sacerdotalism is the key-note of the Church of England. 
She is conforming herself daily more and more to the church from 
which she seceded. We must bid adieu to the traditional pastor, who 
was father, adviser, physician, friend; who, though his income was 
small, was passing rich in the affections of a simple flock. We must 
bid adieu to those simple services where the voice gave utterance to the 
pathetic language of Scripture, not in the melancholy monotone, or 
in the irreverent hurry, but in plain manly utterance of our nervous 
English tongue. We must be prepared to see the priest, clothed in 
gaudy dress, turn his back upon us in the service, separate himself 
from us: not as before, be with us in heart and spirit. We must see 
him enter preceded by his choir and his servants with pomp and cere- 
mony, not with apostolic humility. We rise as he enters, and we expect 
it to be possible that poor human nature will remain uninjured by this 
worship of the creature. We do not alone blame the priesthood for 
this. The change is called for by a people who have got tired of 
simple ways, and who loudly demand pomp and ceremony and show, 
and flowers and processions, and a great noise of music. We take 
leave of the past as of a bit of English life and history, henceforth 
belonging to the antiquarian. 

But yet, before closing this part of the subject, we feel constrained 
to ask, What provision does the monotone, in which our services are 
now delivered, make for the due expression of the various feelings set 
forth in our beautiful Liturgy? The pathos and the exultation, the 
confession ‘and the thanksgiving, the ery of penitence and the song 
of rejoicing, are all brought down to one dead monotonous level. 
Nothing could strike a heathen or a savage with more astonishment, if 
they were to enter our churches, than to hear a man abandoning the 
voice which God hasigiven him, with which he is able suitably to con- 
vey the dignity, the tenderness, the sorrow, the joy of our religious 
service, in favour of an artificial voice, wherewith all distinctions are 
lost. It seems an inconceivable madness thus to lose the great oppor- . 
tunity the clergy have of impressing upon the people with suitable 
voice the varied teaching of our noble Prayer Book. What is gained 
by the substitution of this dreary monotony ? 

In this monotone we had the ill fortune this summer to hear a fair 
young priest read the first lesson in Tenby Church. Read, did we 
say? Massacre, would be a more suitable phrase. This melancholy 
monotone is one step in the direction of wrapping our services in 
darkness. Many a poor man, who would follow with ease and profit 
our magnificent Litany, were it given with the varied intonation which 
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its solemn beauty calls forth, will wax drowsy and inattentive at the 
even droning voice which now so frequently gives it forth. Just as 
in political life we are beginning to wrap up our doings in darkness 
and to shrink from the honourable expression of our opinion under the 
secure cover of the ballot, so we are ever more and more drawing the 
veil across the temple which was once rent for us, and creating 
mystery out of simplicity and superstition out of faith. 

In regard to the singing the change is for the better. Nothing 
was more miserable than the old drawl of the voices of the charity 
children. The modern tendency is sometimes towards too great a 
rapidity, and on this subject may be read with advantage Southey’s 
remarks recently given in the Pall Mall Gazette: 

“The end of church music is to relieve the weariness of a long attention, 
to make the mind more cheerful and composed, and to endear the offices of 
religion. There must be no voluntary maggots, no military tattoos, no 
light and galliardising airs; nothing that may make the fancy trifling, or 
raise an improper thought—which would be to profane the service, and to 
bring the playhouse into the church. Religious harmony must be moving, 
but noble withal, grave, solemn, and seraphic ; fit for a martyr to play and 
an angel to hear. It should be contrived so as to warm the best blood 
within us, and to take hold of the finest part of the affections; to transport 
us with the beauty of holiness, to raise us above the satisfactions of life, 
and make us ambitious of the glories of heaven.” 


That is a piece of writing not common now-a-days, which conveys 
weighty matter in nervous language. It contains a noble direction. 
The ‘Hymns, Ancient and Modern,’ and Mr. Tremlett’s admirable 
‘Hymn Book,’ are immense improvements on the old hymn books. 
The second part of the ‘ Hymns, Ancient and Modern’ is not so happy ; 
some of the music is inexcusably light, and one or two so closely 
resemble popular street airs as to jar painfully upon the feelings. 

The literary world is quiet. No new genius rises to contest the palm 
with George Eliot, Mr. Collins, Miss Broughton, and Mr. Trollope. 
The promises of the new season are not numerous. The ‘Life of 
Mr. Grote’ should be interesting, written as it will be by the accom- 
plished lady who gave us the portrait of Ary Scheffer. Mr. Darwin 
is about to add another contribution to his favourite theory.* His un- 


. wearied labour, the pains he takes to be accurate, command our respect 


though we cannot yield to his conclusions. The ‘ Life of Sir John 
Burgoyne’ should be a book of great interest. Expectation is aroused 
by his ‘ Crimean Diary,’ in which, for the first time, many startling 
facts will come out, and the difficulties which attended the alliance 
during the war will appear. Sir Bernard Burke is going to give us 
the ‘ Rise of Great Families.’ We wish he had been less kindly in his 
‘Landed Gentry, which really loses a great deal of its value by the 
undue exaltation of some families whose pretensions he has exaggerated. 


* «The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals.’ 
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We have not read ‘Middlemarch ;’ we don’t like holding our 
feelings in suspense in the manner required by its mode of publi- 
cation; but we leave it as a delight in prospect for us. During our 
summer trip we were consoled, during the continuous rains which 
swept over us from the Atlantic, by reading ‘Romola. What a 
nobility there is about the book! How perfect the local colouring is, 
so that we live for the time in Florence! What a creation is Tito 
Melemma !—a very difficult and subtle character, and yet developed 
with wonderful knowledge of human nature, in such a way as the cir- 
cumstances of the time would develop such a character. The ability 
of the man is justly made to lose its weight by want of moral force. 

A ‘History of Holland House’ is promised from the pen of the Princess 
Marie de Lichtenstein. This ought to be a charming work if the 
fair authoress does justice to her subject. In that case it will be a 
record of the meetings of wits, the sparkling conversations of the 
beauties of the time, of the weighty interchange of the thoughts 
of politicians. It will cover the whole period from Addison to 
Byron. These announcements we take from the new number of 
the ‘Quarterly Review’: a review still, as ever, edited with remark- 
able ability, which maintains its eminence amongst the publications 
of Europe. Mr. Thoms, the editor of ‘Notes and Queries,’ has 
retired from that office. He has created a work, the value of which 
can only be estimated by those who have had occasion to con- 
sult it. It is difficult to imagine how we lived without ‘ Notes and 
Queries.’ How many questions has it helped to solve! How many 
interesting discussions have been maintained in its pages! It is now 
a mine of wealth and a work of unfailing interest. Mr. Thoms carries 
with him into his retirement the grateful thanks of thousands of 
readers, and what is of more importance, the consciousness of having 
performed a useful work in his day—a work which will be consulted 
long after the generations of our time shall be forgotten. He is suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Doran, than whom no better successor could be found. 
His wide reading, the bent of his mind, his sympathy with his new 
work, and his acquaintance with all the literary men of his time, point 
him out as the right man in the right place. It is not for any one 
class to expect its tastes to be indulged in such a periodical, but we 
have been tempted sometimes to think that some of the contributions 
to ‘Folk Lore’ have been too trivial. Mr. Cuthbert Bede occasionally 
contributes interesting matter, but he is too apt to give us a great deal 
which is not worth retailing. 

And now we are all back again to our sea-coal fires at thirty-six 
shillings a ton, to our November fogs, to our falling leaves. We have 
gone forth from comfortable homes to seek doubtful comfort elsewhere, 
and we are ceme back, it is to be hoped, with braced nerves, for the 
winter campaign. The much abused railway has conveyed us safely, 
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and as to punctuality we dont hold with too much of it. Many indig- 
nant people have fired off their wrath in the Times against the Great 
Western Railway, and so we record that we arrived at Cardiif by the 
express from Lowton-cum-Chivey to the minute. These dreadfully 
punctual travellers expect to carry an unruffled temper from Padding- 
ton to Penzance. Who that knows the utter ignorance of London 
quickness amongst the local geniuses of Llanelly, or the unreputed 
value of time to the porters at Llanfihangelgeneurglyn, could expect 
the Great Western always to be pufctual? ‘Time, as understood in 
Cheapside and as recorded by. the clocks of Mr. Sheriff Bennett, has 
not yet conquered the fastnesses between Carmarthen and Pencader. 
I can vouch for it, all the clocks were wrong all along that line ; wrong 
in different ways: too fast, too slow; lost in last night’s midnight 
meditation, or ahead of us with Yankee precipitation., You are not 
even expected in Aberystwith till long after the time ; you would be 
in the way and voted a nuisance. This gives a pleasant sense of 
repose to me; nothing is expected of anybody, and everybody seems 
satisfied. ‘The fiery look of the London officials is agitating ; their 
gathered up force distresses me. I like when I am away to unharness 
in this fashion, and be stopped as we were at the Lampeter Station for 
half an hour. It produced a sensation as of the stopping of the too 
quick wheels of modern life, and it abolished the printer's devil as an 
impossibility here, and as belonging to another planet. ‘There, sur- 
rounded by hills pointing their fir-crowned tops to the blue heaven, 
and within sight of scenery that makes the eye glad, the rapid race of 
life is for a few minutes arrested, and life is enjoyed. 

We wish that the same slowness had continued in the picturesque 
line from Barmouth to Ruabon. This line is cut through the most 
romantic scenery, passing the Barmouth valley, running parallel to 
the tearing little streams which seek the sea from Dolgelley. and under 
the very scowl of Cader Idris, that grandest shaped mountain of all in 
Wales. From this point it issues on its course to the Bala lake, the 
whole length of which it skirts; it then passes from the Corwen end 
of the magnificent valley of Llangollen to quict English scenery in’ 
Ruabon. ‘The change is complete, and we are relegated to regular 
scenery and regular ways. Weare prepared for Lowton-cum-Chivey, 
which is ignorant of mountains, almost of mole-hills. We are able 
immediately to imagine the printer’s devil, who had become a myth 
to us in the Welsh gorges. His claims upon‘us increased as we 
neared the busy life of Birmingham, and we found the mark of the 
beast on our arrival at the village which is ecclesiastically attached to 


Chivey. 

















Roots.* 


“Way on earth are good people so unbearable to live with ?” ery I, 
throwing myself down on the grass, regardless of damp, rheumatism, 
and a new dress. ‘‘ Why can’t they let me go on in my natural way 
in and out of scrapes of all kinds? J knowI should come out of 
them all right, but they haven't the slightest conception of the 
hundred-and-one feelings that would make me go straight, and only 
grudge me the liberty that they themselves are afraid of. What is 
goodness? ‘They are good; I think I am too, in away. I know you 
are; and yet I heard one of them, who had sat next to you at dinner 
on some occasion, declare that you had an utter absence of all prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, and ought not to be admitted into any 
Christian society.” 

My philosophical young friend turns lazily over on to his elbows, 
blows a cloud of tobacco-smoke out of his mouth, looks wistfully into 
the distance for about one minute, and then gives forth the text of 
his discourse in these words: ‘‘ Machine-made good people can’t 
understand that unmachine-made goodness can exist—can’t even 
understand goodness being made by any machine but the one that 
made theirs.” I have the faintest glimmering of what he means, but 
say nothing. ‘ My idea is,” he continues, “ that religions are virtue- 
making machines, using terrorism or temptations, as the case may be, 
to make people do what they should do naturally, and would do if 
they were perfect—which they aint. Now, there are two sets of good 
people in this world: the ones who are made good by the machinery 
of a religious theory that they believe implicitly, and another who do 
good actions naturally, without much arriere pensée about their duty. 
Of course there is a third set, who combine the two, and these are 
the best of all, but we have nothing to do with them at present. I 
don’t want to disparage the first set at all; as far as my human mind 
can judge, I should be inclined to think that the man who does what 
he thinks right, whether he likes it or not, from a sense of duty, is 
more worthy in the sight of his Maker than the man who does right 
naturally, because it is part of his nature to worship good and noble 
things ; but though the Pharisee (if he be not a hypocrite) may be 
the best man of the two, there is no doubt that the Publican is the 
most lovable.” 


* The Editor of TEMPLE Bar does not hold himself responsible for 
the opinions ventilated in this article, but he is not in favour of sitting 
upon safety valves. 
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“ But surely,” ery I, “ you can’t call a man who naturally worships 
good and noble things a ‘ Publican?’ ” 

“Tm afraid,” answers he, rather sadly, “that they often are both 
Publicans and sinners; aye, the very best of them, like Charles 
Kingsley’s Lancelot in ‘ Yeast,’ who, to my mind, is one of the finest 
truest characters ever drawn.” 

“ But you, though you have rather discarded the « virtue-making 
machines,’ a3 you call them, “ haven’t become like that,” say I, letting 
out what first came into my head in my usual incorrigible fashion. 

“Perhaps simply because I have not got a redundance of animal 
nature and lots of head development at the back below the ears,” 
answered he, laughing. ‘It’s just possible that if I had, a machine 
might be my only chance. But to go back to our subject. The good 
people you speak of, who are, as I said before, made good by a par- 
ticular machine, can’t understand goodness existing apart from it. 
The machine-made missionary finds good in the heathens he has come 
to convert, and wonders vaguely how it got there, or makes astounding 
theories concerning God and man, to account for it. They fancy 
they have got a patent for God’s light. Because their means are 
different from yours and mine, they jump to the conclusion that our 
ends are different likewise, and that we must necessarily be extra- 
ordinarily miserable sinners.” 

“Well, that partly accounts for their not understanding me, but 
not for my not appreciating them. Somehow, many of their best and 
kindest actions give me a cold shiver of ungraciousness.” 

“ Because their self-consciousness, their arrizre pensée of duty, take 
all the flavour out of the good action to our poor human palates. It’s 
very unfair on them, perhaps, but so it is. Supposing a man does 
you some very kind turn. If you imagine that he has done it spon- 
taneously, out of affection or simple goodness of heart, you feel 
intensely grateful. If you know that he has helped you merely 
because it was his religious duty to do so you feel very ungracious, 
and hear, perhaps, a little devil whispering in your ear that the 
interests of his own dirty soul had something to do with it. Then, 
again, you feel you can’t trust them as you can those spontaneous 
sinners. You have to depend, not on their hearts, but on their 
consciences. If I were in a bad scrape or trouble, my scapegrace 
friend would help me to the death without thinking why ; my 
good friend , who, as you know, is the best man in our parts, and 








gives away as much as ever he can spare, would very likely either find 
an excuse to his conscience for leaving me alone, or help me in such 
a way as would compel me to kick him out of the house.” 
“And you think this last man better than the first ?” say I. 
“Strictly speaking, I suppose he is; but I say simply that the 
other is the most lovable. ‘Che world in general agrees with me, if 
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it would only own it. There is more real human nature in that 
commonplace defence, ‘He is such a goodhearted fellow, I can’t help 
being fond of him,’ than people often think. Corporal Trim (I 
think it was) hit the truth when he answered the nurse who said she 
tended him for the love of God by saying he had much rather she 
had done it for the love of him. And men are so sharp at finding out 
motives. You see two good clergymen in some horrible district full 
of poverty, and the sin and misery that follow in its train. Both 
work equally hard, are equally clever (we'll suppose), yet one is 
worshipped and welcomed everywhere, and so can do good, the other 
makes no way at all. Depend on it you'll find the latter a machine- 
made good man, and the former a spontaneously goodhearted one, 
seldom thinking of his duty or his salvation either. 

“Til tell you a true story, but can’t give you the real names. 
There were once three young fellows at college together, we'll call 
them Smith, Brown, and Thompson. Different as they were in 
character, they had been close friends ever since their nursery days. 
Smith was very good, religious almost to unwholesomeness. Brown, 
a merry, rather thoughtless, young scapegrace, with a thoroughly good 
heart. Thompson, by far the cleverest and the most charming, poor 
fellow, of the three. They went their different ways into the world. 

“T needn’t tell you how poor Thompson went to the dogs. It 
was one of those utter shipwrecks at the beginning of life, caused 
more by inexperience than wickedness, that are so sad and seem so 
unfair. He disappeared, as such men do. Some years after Smith 
called on Brown and told him that he had heard by chance that 
Thompson, worn out by drink, and worse, was dying in some wretched 
hole, and he thought it his duty to go and see if he could do anything 
for him. They set off together at once, and walked in silence, Smith, 
I suspect, thinking about his duty towards his neighbour, shuddering 
at the thought of poor Thompson’s wickedness, trying to nerve him- 
self up, poor fellow, for the scene he had to face. What Brown 
thought of I don’t think he could tell you exactly, his mind was in a 
whirl. Old school and college scenes, when he and Thompson had 
been chums together, kept flitting swiftly through his brain, and 
every now and then the unanswerable question, ‘Why him and not 
me? He was as good, nay, had more good in him than I had to start 
with. The consequences of one sin broke him for life! Brown wasn’t 
given to reflection, and it was little wonder that such a question con- 
fused him completely. At last they reached their destination in one 
of those filthy slums which few but the clergyman, the doctor, and 
the policeman are unfortunate enough to know the existence of ; and 
after conciliating a most disreputable-looking old woman by means of 
half-a-crown were shown into a room so filthy and comfortless that I 
will leave the description of it to your imagination. There lay 
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Thompson, dying, wasted, disfigured, frightfully changed, but recog- 
nisable still, He looked up as they entered, knew them at once (poor 
fellow! he wasn’t likely to forget their faces in his five years of hell), 
and said, weakly, ‘How good of you fellows to come! I am afraid I 
can’t offer you a chair.’ Smith, good man, had never felt so miserable 
before. Often, in his work as a clergyman, he had seen much what he 
saw then, but had never realised it in the same way. They had been 
friends once, and now there seemed (don’t judge him too harshly) 
such an impassable gulf between him and the dying sinner. He 
thought of his duty—tried to stammer out a few of the religious 
commonplaces that usually came so glibly, but was stopped by ‘ My 
dear Smith, I have made my bed and must lie on it ; but I don’t want 
to end my life arguing with you or myself, having had enough of that 
torture every night for years past. Brown, old fellow, are you never 
going to speak to me?’ Brown had been standing silent, trembling, 
since they entered the room. 

For an instant the question that had been haunting him flashed 
across his brain, then came a deep wondering awe, till all was swallowed 
by a wild yearning love for his old friend. It never occurred to him 
that there was a gulf between them—that Thompson was a greater 
sinner than himself; he knelt down beside the wretched pallet, took 
one of the poor wasted hands in his, and bending over it, cried like a 
great baby. 

“What was the end?” ask I, after a long pause, during which I 
have been struggling with a certain lumpy feeling about the throat, 
produced solely, so catching are these things, by a decided huskiness 
in my young friend's voice. 

“They tried to nourish him, but it was too late, and so for about 
three hours he lay peacefully and silently, holding Brown’s hand, and 
smiling as he listened to the prattle of old days, till at last he looked 
up with such an expression of love as I have never seen before or 
since in a face, said simply “ Dear old boy,” and died. 

“ Rather a heathen deathbed.” 

“T am not sosure of that. If, as you Christians hold, ‘ God is love, 
I fancy he was nearer to Him in those last hours than he ever was 
in his life.” 

I murmur something about “ preparing to meet his God.” 

“Humph,” answers he. “You would have been a clever woman if 
you could have persuaded Thompson that prayers or wishes uttered 
in his last moments would change God’s opinion about his life. He 
would tell you that he thought such an idea not only absurd but 
rather blasphemous, for a prayer implies a possibility of inducing God 
to do something. If not, why pray ” 

“Tt is dreadful to think of the future state of a man like that.” 

“You know,” answered he earnestly, “ that though I am a professed 
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sceptic I never attack people’s creeds, as a rule, because I think they 
do so much good. But I must depart a little from my rule now. It 
is your creed that makes the thought of poor Thompson’s future 
dreadful—I could not bear to believe such dreadful things of God as 
you Christians profess to do. You hold that certain laws of right 
and wrong applicable to us human atoms are not only divine in the 
sense of being intended by God for us, but really to a great extent 
applicable to God himself. You talk of his justice, mercy, &c., as if 
he was human, having made a deified man of him, the inevitable con- 
sequence of trying to realise him personally, because a perfect man is 
the highest thing we are able to conceive—having thus given Him, 
in your attempt to realise Him, ideas of right and wrong much like 
our own, you are forced to have some theory, however lame, to explain 
the cruelties of all life and nature, part of which theory is the doctrine 
of future rewards and punishments. Consequently you are forced to 
believe that millions of your fellow-creatures, after all their troubles 
in this life, which are bad enough in all conscience, are being punished 
in the next. And as you hold that God is omniscient, you are com- 
mitted to the belief that he knowingly created thousands of beings 
with a destiny of misery. And this you call a religion of love? I 
tell you if I believed and realised this (which most people do not), I 
could not bear life.” 

“It is very horrible, certainly; but it would be just as bad to 
believe that none of the injustices and troubles of this life would be 
rectified in the next.” 

“ Quite so.” 

“ What then ?” 


“T simply say, as I have heard clergymen do, with rather a 
different meaning, twenty times, these things are beyond human 
knowledge, and we must trust them to God. I say that I have 
seen every religion and many philosophies, all trying to make some 
theory and explanation of the terrible mysteries of nature, such as 
pain and trouble, and after coolly passing over a dozen plain facts to 
make it harmonious, all failing hopelessly, and producing some such 
contradictory monstrosity as the one I have mentioned. It seems to 
me plain that the reason of their failure is simply that God and His 
ways are beyond human comprehension, and must be, at least until we 
cease to judge God by a man’s ideas; wherefore I say plainly that I 
know nothing about these things, believe that they are unknowable 
to man, and trust them to God.” ’ 

“The radical difference between you and an orthodox parson, seems 
to me to be that you draw a different line between the knowable and 
ist unknowable, and that your religion requires the greatest trust in 


“Well put,” said he; “I think he draws the line in a wrong place. 
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He says, here are certain facts revealed by God. I ask him where he 
got his first knowledge of Him to enable him to be sure of this, which 
of course he can’t answer. Waiving that point, I say, these facts, to 
be any use to me, must be real living ones, with all their inevitable 
consequences attached, and, taken one with the other, the facts, he 
offers me teach things so repulsive to my reverence for God that I 
see no other course but to contess that these things are utterly beyond 
human knowledge, and that therefore no one has the right to lay 
down the law about them. 

“As far as my religion of scepticism requiring the greatest faith 
goes, that is evident, though not generally acknowledged. 


““* Many have faith enough all thought to scout, 
But few trust God enough to dare to doubt.’ 


“And though you will never hear such a thing spoken from the 
pulpit, I tell you that the chief reason why the best ‘scepticism’ (as 
it is called) never holds its own against any religion in any country 
is, that men have not got faith and humility enough to bear it. They 
will accept the lowest theories about God, the lowest explanations 
about his ways—anything, anything—rather than own that he is 
beyond their ken. How can a religion of doubt, humility, and implicit 
trust ever gain a hold amongst them, while the birth of their religious 
wants still lies in the words, ‘Oh God, give me a sign that I may 
know that I am not utterly forsaken!’ Ay! and the more signs and 
audacious dogmas the religion holds forth the greater are its num- 
bers and perhaps the more good it does, And so it comes to pass 
that I am tolerant of opinions that I despise and detest. I deny their 
’ truth ; I believe in their utility. What could I with my creed say to 
convert some poor ignorant rascal? Nothing! What inducement (to 
put it plainly) could I hold out to him to repent? None! How 
could I put my trust in God into his heart unaided by any tangible 
‘revelation ? And so, though I believe it true and right, I believe it 
useless to men as they are, useless perhaps for thousands of years to 
come. It will grow up in men’s hearts itself when they are ready for 
it; it cannot be the instrument that will make them so. 

“And so, friend priest, let us be friends. Your way of thinking 
(whatever religion you may be of) has done incalculable good, and 
been the cause of every persecution in the world; mine has done but 
little, except to a few individual souls, and may lead to mere fatalistic 
indifference.” 

The bitterness, but not the sadness, of his face and voice had passed 
away when he spoke again. 

“We are all pieces of some great puzzle, and know nothing of its 
harmonious whole, I suppose. Your conscience seems to speak with 
God’s voice and tells you not to doubt ; mine does the same, and tells 
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me that I have no right to decide on what I know nothing about. It 
would be bearable if you religious people weren’t so apt to insist that 
my conscience must be a lying prophet because it disagrees with 
yours. ... I may be striving for a kind of faith beyond my powers 
as yet, but must follow on . . . Trust, trust!” 

And then he laid his young head wearily down in the long grass, 
and said no more. 

And I stood up, and advanced to the extreme point of the lofty 
promontory on which we had been lying, gazed away over the great 
southern sea, studded here with innumerable rocks and islets shaped 
like beehives and pineapples. The day was a glorious one; a fresh 
sea-breeze whitened the tops of the countless waves. The clouds gal- 
loped joyously across the sky, mottling the bright blue sea with great 
patches of rich red purple, coursing on over the forest-clad hills of the 
mainland beyond, changing them, painting them with careless beauty. 
I heard the melodious notes of the ¢uz and the bell-bird echoing joy- 
fully through the glens of the island. How beautiful it all seems! 
A flock of dapper little terns, black-headed, red-beaked, are making 
havoc among the small fry in the water below my feet, aided by a 
shoal of ravenous mahawai, who are chasing them to the surface. Is 
this beautiful? I have come across my young friend's ever-present 
mystery—pain, terror, destruction. Is there a devil in it all? Is all 
nature some mere careless, pitiless Car of Juggernaut? I am afraid I 
have not faith enough for his simple “ Don’t know ” religion, so I had 
better not think about it. Thank heaven I have not got his horrible 
habit of realising things vividly. I see a brave little cutter coming 
up close-hauled, leaping furiously at the waves as she meets them, and 
hiding herself in clouds of spray; and as I turn to the other side of 
the promontory I am standing on I see almost beneath my feet a fine 
sleek schooner lying at anchor in the dead-calm land-locked bay, with 
two men apparently fast asleep on the forecastle, and I become pos- 
sessed by the idea that it is some good, self-satisfied, contented, 
religious man, and the cutter outside my unfortunate young friend. 

And then I looked at him contentedly dreamily smoking his pipe, 
as if everything but comfort was a fifth wheel to the waggon, and 
tried to reflect upon what he had been saying. Of course, though I 
had no answers to give him, he hasn’t shaken my faith in the least. 
Like a great many others, I am constitutionally superior to reason on 
religious matters; besides, when one has arrived at middle age, and - 
been surrounded all one’s life, whether one likes it or not, by con- 
ventionality and orthodoxy, such things have become a second skin. 
In fact I am too old, too lazy, and perhaps too stupid, to doubt and 
speculate. But it floated across my mind that I had seen a glimpse 
of a terribly living soul, and it seemed to me somehow monstrous 
and horrible that such a one should be in our modern days so com- 
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pletely cut off from any spiritual communion from the best of his 
fellow-men. I wondered whether he would, influenced by those 
about him, gradually slide back into their ways of thought and life, 
and live and die nominally a good religious man, really infinitely 
more godless and soul-sleeping than he is now. I didn’t think that 
possible: his spirit was too restless. Would he be driven by bitter- 
ness and loneliness (in plain words) to the devil? “Oh!” thought I, 
with the conceit of my sex, “if he could only get hold of the right 
woman !” 

And at last I break the silence by saying a little nervously, 
* Ain’t people who hold your kind of opinions very apt to get bad ?” 

“ Very,” answers he, decidedly. “ And it is the machine-made good 
people who unconsciously make them so. Would you like to know 
how it happens in most cases ? 

“We will suppose ten young men, about the age of nineteen, going 
up together to Oxford. In all probability nine of them, though 
looked on as awfully good fellows by their friends and good boys by 
their affectionate parents, are utterly godless in every sense of the 
word. I mean they go to church, say their prayers, and do their 
duty towards their neighbour to a greater or lesser extent ; but their 
religion to them is not a living one, they believe it as a matter of 
course, but never think what they believe. The articles of faith they 
repeat so glibly are not real vivid facts, with certain connections 
between them and carrying with them certain inevitable consequences. 
The tenth, on the other hand, has got a yeasty realising mind—the 
mysteries of God, life, and nature, are perpetually floating before him ; 
everything commonplace and extraordinary must have a meaning and 
a connection. At college they all learn more or less history, philo- 
sophy, logic, &c., together, but the nine never apply them practically 
to their own convictions. Their religion (God forgive me if I speak 
unjustly) is too dead and too distant to be in any danger of attack. 
With the tenth it is different. With him every one thing seems con- 
nected with another. He doesn’t know how to draw an exact line 
between things to be thought about and things to be left alone. 
Again, he is too earnest to show his religious ideas any more logical 
mercy than the rest ; and so the chances are that he gets very grave 
doubts about some things he has always believed implicitly, and 
becomes more or less a freethinker in spite of himself for at least a year 
or two, not because he is worse, but because he is better and more 
religious than the rest. And then, if he gets among our machine-made 
good people, Lord help him! If they try and convert him they are 
out of their depth at once, because they don’t know and can scarcely 
understand his side of the question. So they are obliged to fall back 
on the dogma that it is sinful to doubt on such subjects. They are 
shocked whenever he opens his mind or his mouth, and thus do his 
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poor sensitive struggling soul the worst turn they can by driving it 
inwards. The poor wretch is struggling, in the bitter humility of 
doubt, after truth, and they calmly tell him that he is self-confident 
and conceited, and that he had better beware lest he should fall. 

“] must say they do their best to foster conceit in him. They show 
at every turn that they simply have not thought enough on such 
things to understand his difficulties. Yet all of them, from the old 
grandfather down to the young lady of nineteen, think themselves 
in a position to pity his errors; while he can’t help knowing that 
not half of them have ever examined into the truth of the things 
they are so certain of, not a third of them realised the real meanings, 
connections, and consequences of the doctrines they profess to believe. 
And so, when the poor wretch is sufficiently filled with a sense of 
utter loneliness, bitterness, and morbid vanity, his strength and trust 
in God give way, and he, in some form or another—goes to the devil. 
And they all cry with a shudder, good people, ‘Poor John! I always 
knew what his infidelity would lead to! Never dreaming that they 
themselves are answerable for his ruin !” 

“T don’t see how it is to be helped though,” say I, rather priding 
myself on my common-sense. “ You can’t expect the world in 
general to be truth-seekers, in a state of suspense, to doubt the dogmas 
that make their lives happy, and discard all certainty in religion— 
without which they wouldn’t see any use in it.” 

“No; I don’t see how it can be helped: I only say that it is a sad 
truth. No; though I tell the religious man with bitter truth, ‘ You 
have no prior knowledge of God to justify you in being positively 
certain that what you call your ‘revelations’ come from him ; it is a 
mere question of human judgment, and you have no more right to be 
positive on such matters than I have.’ I know that if he had not that 
coneeit, if he did not claim that infallibility for his creed, it would be 
what mine is: affirming nothing, trusting everything, and conse- 
quently utterly unattractive and useless to men. ‘ Don’t know’ may 
be true ; but how can it have any good influence on men’s minds? It 
can make them humble, perhaps, and that is all. 

“That conceit, that assumption, and belief in infallibility, have been 
the root of all the evil and all the good that religions have done in 
this strange world. The blood of ten thousand martyrs is on its 
head : the bitterness of millions of miserable lives lies at its door. I 
despise it for its vanity, its narrowness, its ignorance: I hate it for 
its cruelties. But this same narrow conceited assumption of posses- 
sing infallible truth supported the martyr whose death it had decreed. 
It was the glory of his life, the cause of his goodness ; it enabled him 
to die and triumph in his death. It has roused and still rouses men, 
from being mere impulsive animals or dreaming speculators, into being 
earnest workers, giving them a meaning and a purpose in life. It has 
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at least helped largely to create all the greatest of mankind; it is in 
fact the mainspring of that virtue-making machine called ‘ religion’; 
and I, the sceptic, who despise and hate it for itself, solemnly declare 
to you that I believe men cannot be improved without it. 

“So,” added he, after a short pause, “we poor sceptics must bear 
with it. And when (whatever religion we are surrounded by) we are 
snubbed, hurt, and exasperated by its pigheaded conceit and narrow 
injustice, we should ask ourselves this question: ‘Could my negative 
truth do half as much good as I see this positive trash doing day by 
day ?’” 

“ Well,” said I, laughing, “I must do you the justice to say that 
you are the only person I ever met honest enough to own that your 
religion was perfectly useless.” 

“Useless, except to a very few isolated minds, whose over-keen nose 
for blasphemy makes it inconquerably disgusting to hear people laying 
down the law about things they believe beyond human knowledge, and 
who have a most extraordinary reluctance to believe in the infallible 
truth of their own convictions. I assure you,” he added, with a quiet 
laugh, “such specimens are very rare. Our religious friends need not 
be so bitter against us, for I don’t see the slightest chance of our 
stepping into their shoes, simply because we can’t offer mankind any 
articles of the sort they want” 

And so this conversation ended, somewhat unsatisfactorily, as talks 
between people who have but few ideas in common generally do, and 
we walked home through the kamé forest in the deepening twilight, 
my young friend talking pleasantly, putting new life into old truisms, 
and seeing some natural meaning (never an allegory) in every com- 
mon-place object. I don’t intend to try and give the moral of our 
conversation, if it had any, and I could doit. I leave that to my 
readers. Some, I think, would simply come to the conclusion that 
my young friend is a prig, a fool, or a madman. I was only conscious 
of feeling an increased largeness of heart and a soul refreshed by the 
feeling of having been freed for the time from the wearing and shal- 
lowness of everyday thoughts by going to the back of everything. I 
can’t help it if you can’t understand it. I don’t know how to express 
my feelings better. 

I don’t think I need apologize for making public this conversation. 
To those machine-made good people who never knew doubt it may 
give a slight shock, but no hurt, as they will not know the alphabet 


that formed the language. Those who do know such doubts it cannot 
harm. 
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Tue succeeding day was the strangest Maggie Grey had ever passed. 
Do what she would—occupy herself how she might, and she strove 
diligently by every species of employment to divert her thoughts— 
she could not forget Trafford’s haunting gaze ; it came between her 
book, her music, even in her attempt to assist Rosalie in some neces- 
sary cleaning and dusting, which that valuable personage performed in 
very sketchy style. It was always there. She was greatly and pain- 
fully disturbed. What could it all mean? It was impossible that a 
man like Trafford could have fallen in love with her. Yet how else 
could she interpret the language of his eyes? Incredible as it may 
seem, a suspicion of such a state of things never crossed her mind 
before. He was so evidently and candidly anxious to wean his cousin 
from her, so perfectly conscious of the great distance between them, 
that she never dreamed of such a possibility. And now that pleasant 
easy intercourse which she had so much enjoyed was at an end, right 
or wrong in her conjectures, she felt she could never be at home with 
him again. And how much she lost! For she never for a second 
deluded herself into supposing there could be any gain to her in such 
a condition of things. Yet she did hope Mr. Trafford would not go 
quite away without saying good-bye to her; for that he would trifle 
with her, or with his own feelings, or do any one thing unworthy a 
true-hearted English gentleman, never entered into her calculation of 
possibilities. Yet she almost wished she had not accompanied him on 
that ‘delightful excursion. Almost, but not altogether; it was too 
much philosophy to desire the non-existence of so delicious a reminis- 
cence. Yet she hated the shadow of a concealment, and the slight 
warning bestowed by Trafford was magnified by her sensitive nature 
into an importance far beyond its real value. How earnestly she 
hoped he would not call; she felt it would be impossible to meet him 
alone. The charm, the frank unembarrassed companionship, of their 
intercourse was gone, and instead, confusion, pain, and certain 
separation. 

In the midst of these distressing thoughts came some English 
newspapers and a note from their object : 
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“Just send me a line to say if Rosalie is at her post, and if all's 
well. Iam writing to Torchester, but shall no¢ send him your mes- 
sage. Any news of Mrs. Berry ?” 

This was a relief. He was not coming; nor yet was she neglected ; 
besides there was a return to the original tone of their intercouse in 
these few lines. It was no small effort to reply; but she managed 
after some false starts to write “ Many thanks—all is well—Rosalie at 
her post—and no news of Mrs. Berry.” 

As evening closed in, and there was really nothing to do but to sit 
down and read, Rosalie suggested some refreshment. 

“Mademoiselle has really had wn jour maigre, and for what? It 
could do her no good—could not be reckoned in any way—and she 
had been busy—Bon diew !—busier than mademoiselle had ever been 
before.” 

So Maggie thought a cup of tea would be refreshing and proceeded 
to make it herself. She was half through the second, and trying hard 
to read and understand a leading article in the Times, when a loud 
ring was heard. On the door being opened a general confusion of 
voices became audible—Mrs. Berry’s sounding over all something of a 
journey, and to-morrow, an invitation to come in, and a refusal, in the 
Count’s voice. And then, with a rustling of silks and a running com- 
mentary to Rosalie, Mrs. Berry entered, in brilliant spirits and high 
good humour. 

Maggie was truly and unaffectedly glad to see her, and Mrs. Berry 
felt the sincerity of her welcome. 

“ Well, child, I believe you do like me after all; but what a ghost 
you look! I never saw you look so bad. And so Lord Torchester 
has not come back after all? Never mind! What have you got 
there—tea? Do get me acup; and Rosalie, run to the restaurant 
and fetch me a little plat or some galantine. I’'mas hungry as a hawk! 
Well, Maggie, we have had a good time, I can tell you; I never had 
such a delightful outing in all my life. The Count—he joined us 
after a few days—quite a new creature to what he was before we left, 
so gay, and lively, and elegant, and the fuss he made about me! I’m 
sure it nearly drove Selina Salter wild! Now to-morrow will be 
Wednesday, and every one is coming, so you must get flowers and 
things and look your best, for the Count is going to bring a friend of 
his, a Russian prince, my dear! And Spencer Smith is coming for 
the first time, and I shouldn’t wonder if he fell in love with you—for 
of all the soft young fellows I ever met he is the softest, and so con- 
ceited ” &e. &e. And Mrs. Berry continued to pour forth her 
plans, projects, and adventures, till she declared it was time to retire, 
“for I’m just dead beat, my dear.” 

* x * 


* * * 
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While Mrs. Berry was preparing for repose, Geoffrey Trafford 
slowly and rather reluctantly prepared for a visit to Madame de 
Beaumanoir. 

He had a billet from her in the morning demanding the reason of 
his non-appearance the night before, and informing him that she was 
suffering from mal de téte and exhaustion of spirit; that her doors 
were closed to every one, nevertheless that she would give him an 
opportunity of explaining himself at nine o’clock that evening. 

La Marquise received him in her boudoir, which opened on a 
garden, and was as luxurious and recherché as the most fantastic 
imagination and the most unlimited self-indulgence could desire. 
Madame herself, in a robe de chambre of softest white muslin and 
Malines lace, with cerise ribbons and sash, and a fillet of the same 
holding back the studiously disordered masses of her black hair, was 
lying on a sofa in an attitude of languor and depression. She half 
rose to receive him, and then, leaning back again, allowed a delicate 
morsel of an embroidered cerise satin slipper to appear from beneath 
her robe. 

Trafford kissed the fair and jewelled hand extended to him, with 
deep respect. ‘And what evil genius has dared to attack a spirit so 
bright and so strong as yours, belle amie ?” 

Madame de Beaumanoir smiled, a somewhat peculiar smile, but did 
not reply for a moment. “ Ring, dear friend,” she said. On the 
immediate appearance of a valet she ordered lights, whereupon the 
man lit up all the bowgies in the apartment, and they were legion. 
Bougies in the hands of gold cupids and Dresden shepherdesses, bronze 
negroes, and Ninevite dancing girls, in glass girandoles, and oxydised 
silver sconces, till the chamber was filled with a mild radiance neither 
oil or gas could produce. “It is more cheerful,” said the Marquise, 
re-settling herself on her sofa as the servant left the room. “ And 
now, Traffore, why did you desert us yesterday?” 

Trafford was prepared for this question. 

“You are very good to notice my absence ; but I was a victim to 
family claims. A friend of mine arriving on his way from India to 
London, found me out, and I could not get rid of him till too late for 
your dinner-hour; and as I knew that your invitation was general, 
and also that there was small chance of seeing you alone, I was not 
so careful to present myself as I should otherwise have been.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Madame de Beaumanoir, listlessly. 
‘‘ However, we were later than usual, for J too was out and detained ; 
but it is passed. Now, monsieur, I hear you are about to leave Paris 
—is this true ?” 

“T have been about to leave Paris for nearly three weeks, and am 
still here, and still about to leave.” 

“Tt is difficult then—this departure ?” 
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“ Desperately difficult,” he replied, with unmistakable sincerity. 

Madame de Beaumanoir rose from her seat, swept slowly across the 
room to an open window and leant against the side of it, looking forth 
into the fragrant garden beneath for a few moments, and then return- 
ing paused opposite her guest where he sat in the full light of the wax 
tapers. 

“'Traffore,” she said, her dark lustrous eyes looking full into his, “I 
have found le mot de ’'énigme—the secret of your coldness, your pre- 
occupation, the spell which holds you back from reciprocating the 
tender friendship my soul offers to yours. You love, Traffore! and 
though the object of your love is beneath you in rank and station, you 
are perhaps experiencing the awful absorption of a great passion? Is 
it not so, mon ami ?” 

Trafford was utterly astonished by Madame de Beaumanoir’s unex- 
pected attack, but not the less firmly resolved that she should extract 
nothing from him to confirm her suspicions. 

“Pray complete my surprise, very dear lady, by naming this object 
of my great passion,” and he laughed pleasantly. 

“No, I cannot tell you her name, but I will describe her. She is 
an English-looking child, with the colourless grey eye of your nation, 
and brown hair; with dewy, rosy lips, parted slightly by the happy 
smile of youth, and rounded cheeks, fresh with the peachy softness of 
youth’s unapproachable tint.” 

“ Whom can you mean ?” said Trafford, gazing at her astonished, yet 
gathering himself up to be ready for the next coup. 

“T mean the girl who was sitting by you as you drove through the 
Barriére de l’Etoile last evening, traitre !” cried the Marquise, hurling 
the term “ traitre” at him with dramatic force. » 

“T am no traitor, madame,” said Trafford, carelessly. “You have 
indeed quite solved the enigma,” he continued, smiling. “ ‘The Eng- 
lish child you mention isa young penstonnaire, whose people made me 
promise I would visit and show some kindness to her ; so being disen- 
gaged last night I thought it a good opportunity to take her to the 
Bois de Boulogne.” 

His easy unembarrassed manner somewhat disarmed Madame de 
Beaumanoir. “ Who is she then ?” 

“ Dear lady, whether she be Brown, Jones, or Robinson, to you she 
would be equally unknown.” 

“ Bon Diew!” cried the Marquise. “ Whata people! To trust young 
girls thus in the hands of men such as you.” 

“Why not?” asked Trafford. “We are rational civilised men— 
not wild beasts.” 

“There is a basis of the béte in most of you, nevertheless ; 
and, Traffore, is there then no liaison between this fair child and 
yourself ?’ 
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“ Not a shadow of such a thing, madame.” he replied, looking straight 
into her eyes. 

“T cannot doubt you ; and if so, may I not be of use to your young 
friend ?” she asked insinuatingly. ‘I should be happy to take her 
out on her free days.” 

“What a deep, handsome, devil of a woman,” thought Trafford. 
“Ah! madame,” he said aloud, “ your impulses are all generosity and 
goodness ; but my little friend is on the point of returning to England, 
therefore ” 


“Ah!” said the Marquise—a long-drawn “ Ah!” “And monsieur is 
about to leave Paris ?” 

“ There is no connection between our movements,” returned Trafford, 
laughing merrily. “I may see her once more before leaving, but 
after, I suppose, nothing is so improbable as that our roads should 





“There is truth in your voice, Traffore,” said Madame de Beau- 
manoir, and she nearly meant it. “ Pardon, if the sincerity of my 
friendship seems intrusive, but I know so well the enormous import- 
ance a man’s liaisons possess. Strive, dear friend,” she continued in 
a highly moral tone, “ to select for confidants and sympathisers women 
whose social rank and high character place their disinterestedness 
beyond question ; and, notwithstanding the moral confusion existing 
in your national habits, avoid the impropriety of being seen (in broad 
daylight) with obscure unmarried females.” Here she paused abruptly, 
and pressing her handkerchief to her eyes lay back on her sofa and 
abandoned one hand to Trafford, murmuring broken sentences touch- 
ing her ‘‘desolated heart,” “the tender sympathies of a high-souled 
friendship,” and “the exhaustion which follows painful excitement.” 

Trafford, as in duty bound, pressed the fair hand in both of his and 
even kissed it, while he uttered correct phrases expressive of gratitude 
and devotion, inwardly speculating “ why the dence she did not insist 
on hearing the name of his companion of the evening before.” And 
Madame la Marquise, as she softly returned the pressure of his hand, 
reflected, ‘‘ He does not volunteer the name, and there would be no 
use in asking it. ‘There’s mischief somewhere and I'll find it out, 
though a man so glacial is scarce worth this trouble.” At this critical 
point of the interview a low and submissive tap at the door made itself 
heard. Trafford released madame’s hand, and madame sat straight up 
in a moment. 

“Entrez,” she cried, whereupon entered M. le mari, who stood 
looking very properly ashamed of his own temerity as he perceived 
Trafford. 

“‘A thousand pardons, chtve amie. I understood you were suffer- 


ing, and positively not visible to any one. I therefore came to make 
my inquiries in person.” 
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“You are very good, cher ami,” returned Madame la Marquise, 
sweetly smiling. “I was pas visible, but on receiving monsieur's 
name, knowing what is due to a distinguished stranger not quite 
familiar with our customs, I admitted him. Nay sit down, cher ami, 
and take a cup of coffee with us. You can better entertain monsieur 
than I can.” 

The conversation soon turned towards caterpillars and centipedes, 
and on the first available break Trafford took his leave. 
* * * x * * 

Instead of presenting himself at any of the various salons of which 
he possessed the entrée Trafford strolled moodily back to his hotel in 
deep and unpleasant thought. 

“By what devil's cunning did that keen-eyed sentimentalising 
Frenchwoman divine his state of mind? Who would have dreamed of 
her having been afloat at that time and coming across us? If I have 
been the means of drawing the malicious eyes of that woman on 
Maggie—sweetest, simplest Maggie !—I shall never forgive myself ; 
but I think I have disarmed her. Now the best thing for Maggie and 
myself is to run off to England or anywhere as fast as I can. Madame 
la Marquise is not far wrong. I could not have imagined I should 
have been such an idiot. I think, however, I have sense enough left 
not to let this pleasant folly deepen into a grande passion ; it’s nothing 
like that ; nevertheless what a wrench it will be to go!” and Trafford 
crushed his cigar between his teeth as he thought. One thing he was 
firmly resolved upon, not to quit Paris without one private interview 
with Miss Grey, to entreat her to leave Mrs. Berry, to accept Lady 
Torchester’s offer of friendship and assistance ; though how this was to 
be brought about he did not very well see. But to depart without testify- 
ing some interest in her, without knowing something of her plans, would 
be impossible. His advice too might be of use. Yes, he would see 
her just once more alone, and then stamp the whole thing out of his 
mind. He had been hit before and had got over it, and so he should 
again ; only this was somehow not quite like his other experiences ; 
there was such a wonderful yearning tenderness welling up in his 
heart for that lonely little girl, who yet had so much of strength in the 
honest womanly pride underlying her character. “ Lemoine,” said 
Trafford to his servant, throwing himself into an easy chair, “ get my 
things together to-morrow, pay up all the bills, and be ready for a 
start at any moment. I am going to England, but have not decided 
what day. Give me writing materials, open the window, and leave 
me. Stay,” as the man was going, “find out for me to-morrow 
morning if Mrs. Berry has returned.” 

He opened his portfolio, and took out Maggie's little note of that 
morning ; he laid it before him, and, muttering “Not a syllable too 
much—not the smallest opening for a reply or a visit,” leant his elbows 
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on the table and his head on his hands for a minute or two, looking 
intently on the morsel of writing, then very quietly and deliberately 
tore it into the snallest fragments, lit a fresh cigar, and, drawing the 
ink towards him, commenced a letter with “My dear Bolton.” 

He wrote long and closely, sometimes pausing to think with slightly 
knit brow. It was the most purpose-like and satisfactory letter the 
family solicitor had ever received from his favourite Trafford. It 
dealt clearly and definitely with the question of his future plans, with 
his special views of life and ambition ; it spoke of a possible future 
political career, of the prosecution of his profession, and there was not 
one syllable of witty cynicism in it from beginning to end. Dry and 
common-sensical as it read, Bolton would have been a little startled 
could he have known that throughout it Trafford had fought hard 
against an almost overpowering inclination to lie back in his chair and 
live over again the delicious moments of the evening before, to recall 
the fascination that crept over him as he watched the dawning look, 
half wonder, half consciousness, in a pair of soft eyes into which he 
had no business whatever to look! But he did fight the battle, sternly 
and successfully—so finished his letter. Then he descended to the 
smoking-room, and enjoyed a long rambling discussion with some 
American gentlemen on turfy, political, mercantile, and dramatic 
subjects, and so kept thought at bay. 

Mrs. Berry appeared the next morning like a giant refreshed, and 
was unusually cordial to Maggie, who quite cheered up under this 
encouragement. It was so natural—so like the old times (a full 
fortnight old) between which and the present a great gulf had opened— 
to discuss dress, and commissariat, and contrivances how to save a 
sous while they expended a sovereign, that she began to think she had 
been making a great fool of herself in attributing so much meaning to 
Trafford’s looks and tones. “I must have been growing morbid and 
ridiculous,” she thought, “to dwell upon what was no doubt kindly 
politeness, and now all things will return to their old pleasant easy 
footing, and I shall see him without embarrassment in the presence of 
others.” So the day passed cheerfully, except that Maggie was a 
little startled on entering the salon in the afternoon to find M. De 
Bragance seated there writing as if quite at home. Mrs. Berry was 
in her room, but did not seem in the least surprised at Maggie’s an- 
nouncement, but despatched her with Rosalie to a florist’s at some 
distance to procure plants and bouquets, and Maggie did not feel quite 
so comfortable again. 

Mrs Berry’s reception was well attended that evening, all the usual 
set were present, and in addition Mr. Spencer Smith, a small, pale, 
“ yellow-haired laddie,” with a faint dust-coloured moustache, imper- 
ceptible but for his constant strokings. 

He had, of course, a proper amount of rings and studs, and an 
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eye-glass, and seemed inclined to be aw petits soins with Miss 
Maclaggan. The promised Russian prince was duly produced; he 
proved to be a small and extremely well preserved specimen of the 
race—somewhat dried up in the process, and with a complexion sug- 
gestive of orange peel, red pepper, and caviare. However, he wore 
several orders, took snuff with a courtly air, and told Mrs. Berry that 
she reminded him strongly of the Princess Zavadoskoi—a charming 
creature, now expiating political and other sins in Siberia. 

“ Gracious! you don’t say so?” was Mrs. Berry’s commentary. “I 
hope no one will transport me there.” 

“Tis for madame to transport, not to be transported,” replied 
Mons. le Prince with a smile, a shrug, and an artistically administered 
pinch of snuff. 

Maggie made tea and looked on amused. She, from some undefined 
reason, had done her best to look well. She had ironed out her best 
white muslin, and remade the blue bows. She had tied a blue ribbon 
through her hair, and piled the soft nut-brown tresses over it very 
becomingly, and, as she sat behind her tea-pot, more than once won- 
dered to herself “if Mr. Trafford would come, or if he would know 
that Mrs. Berry had a reception ; but how could he know?” Even 
while she mooted the question, she saw him through the curtained 
door-way, in the salon, bending to speak to Miss Salter. He con- 
versed with her some little time, and then talked with the Prince, 
whom he seemed to have known previously, and so worked his way to 
the tea-table, which was nearly ‘deserted. Maggie was now quite 
prepared to meet him, and showed no sign beyond the faintest increase 
of colour. She fancied he looked a little haggard, and his eyes more 
deeply set than ever; but how different was his look and bearing from 
the others! Could it be possible that only the day before yesterday 
she was away driving and dining with him all alone! What ages 
ago that seemed! 

Trafford, however, greeted her in the most charmingly easy friendly 
tone possible, congratulated her on the return of Mrs. Berry, inquired 
for Rosalie, remarked upon the Prince, whom he had met at Teheran, 
and asked what she thought of certain articles in the ‘ Westminster.’ 
Their expedition tothe Bois de Boulogne seemed to have passed utterly 
out of his memory. How delighted and grateful Maggie felt—how 
bright and animated she grew, with the feeling of complete relief! 
Yes, she had ,quite mistaken him, and he should never know what a 
conceited little goose she had been. 

But Trafford did not stay long beside her ; he went and came, and 
made himself generally agreeable, nevertheless conveying to Maggie a 
quiet happy sense of sympathy. Once he disturbed her a little by 
asking, “ Anything settled between your friend o- De Bragance? It 
strikes me they understand each other.” 
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“T hope not—I earnestly hope not,” said Maggie. 

“ What will be will be,” said Trafford, oracularly, and again he sat 
down by her for a few minutes. 

“T have had another letter from Torchester ; he is most pressing 
about my joining him in London.” 

“ And shall you go?” 

“Yes, I think I had better; but I shall see you again, Miss Grey. 
My movements are rather uncertain. I have been leaving Paris for 
the last three weeks, but I must go some time.” Soon after he said 
“Good night,” and disappeared. 

* * * * * cd 

Mrs. Berry from this time was a constant puzzle to Maggie. She 
was not unkind, but she was preoccupied, and strangely reticent. 
She constantly sent Maggie out on distant errands, or set her long 
tasks of millinery and needlework, which could not be performed in 
the salon. The sprightly widow seemed more thoughtful, more 
indisposed to outlay and dissipation, than before her visit to Fontaine- 
bleau, and Maggie's perceptions, quickened by Trafford’s remark, 
inclined her to think that her protectress must be in some way en- 
tangled with the Count De Bragance. A week after Mrs. Berry’s last 
reception had nearly elapsed, and all things continued in the same 
unsettled unexplained state. Trafford had called twice when they 
were out, and was once received by Mrs. Berry, while Maggie, chained, 
not to the oar, but the scissors, dared not leave her work, and was 
not sent for. This was a trial harder to bear than she liked to con- 
fess to herself. 

At last Maggie determined to break through the uncomfortable 
silence and estrangement which had grown up so unaccountably 
between her protectress and herself. The explanation came about 
easily enough one morning after a long and difficult discussion as to 
the most judicious style of trimming a cleaned white alpaca. 

“Well, after all, Maggie, I believe you are right; cerise ribbon 
and black lace will make it like new. And, Maggie, there’s that 
violet-and-black silk of mine—the body doesn’t fit well; but I have 
worn it very little—indeed it’s as good as new. However, Maggie, 
you are welcome to it; you have always been a good girl to. me. 
What a sin and a shame it was you didn’t marry the Earl!” 

“We would both have repented it, I am sure. And, dear Mrs. 
Berry, you are so kind that I feel I must say how anxious ‘and uneasy 
I am about you and everything. I know there’s some change taking 
place. Don’t think me inquisitive, but are you—are you engaged to 
M. De Bragance ?” 

“Why, Maggie, it’s really no affair of yours,” began Mrs. Berry 
with some attempt at dignity ; but then, suddenly changing her tone, 
she exclaimed, “ Well, then, I am; and there’s an end of it!” 
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“Oh, how sorry I am to hear you say so!” cried Maggie with un- 
mistakable sincerity. 

“ Why, my dear, I daresay it will be a great break-up to you. But 
lor’, Maggie, if you go back to the old shop and advertise you'll pick 
up something quite as good, though I don’t think you'll find another 
like me ina hurry. Anyhow, you needn’t grudge me a husband. But 
I'll be bound you're sorry enough you didn’t take Lord Torchester 
now.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Berry, how little you know me and what I mean! I 
am sorry because I cannot like the Count—because I am sure he will 
not make you happy—because—because—for every reason. Have you 
written to Mr. Dunsford about it? Pray, pray do not * anything 
rash without consulting him.” 

“T declare, Maggie, one would think I was going to sie my life, or 
something dreadful of that sort.” 

“And so you are, dear Mrs. Berry; I am sure marriage ¢s risking 
your life. Now, have you written to Mr. Dunsford about money and 
character and all that ?” 

“My goodness, what a mercenary little creature you are! No, 
I have not written to Mr. Dunsford, but I am going to. You see, 
the Count is engaged in a little political matter just now. It will 
soon be settled; but until it is he doesn’t like (more for the sake 
of others than himself) to draw the attention of a stiff English 
lawyer like Dunsford on him. But as soon as he gives me leave I'll 
write and tell Dunsford; for the Count is anxious to do everything 
handsome about settlements and all that.” 

“‘Oh, Mrs. Berry, how I wish we were safe in London!” sighed 
Maggie, overwhelmed by this glimpse of the Count’s surroundings. 
“T cannot help feeling very miserable about you. Do, do promise 
me that you will never marry him without Mr. Dunsford’s knowledge 
—his full knowledge of everything.” ; 

“TLor’, child! I am not such a fool. But indeed the Count is 
horrid jealous, and so foolish about me (though he tries to conceal it 
before faces) that he is quite miserable till this political business is at 
an end and everything can be settled and declared.” 

“Well, Mrs. Berry, do pray tell Mr. Dunsford at once. Why 
should M. De Bragance’s politics keep you from consulting so sensible 
a friend if they were not dangerous and wrong ?” 

“Oh, that’s all you know about it. I can tell you there is a very 
brilliant career before me. People little know the changes that’s 
going to be.” 

“All I hope and pray is that you may be happy,” cried poor 
Maggie, tears in her eyes and despair in her voice, utterly aghast at 
this revelation of the widow’s folly and credulity, on which De Bra- 
grance was evidently playing for some reason. All she could now do 
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for her friend was to keep her up to her resolution not to marry 
without consulting Mr. Dunsford; for to fight against the Count’s 
influence was impossible. 

“Lor’, Maggie, don’t be making yourself unhappy for nothing ; 
and above all, child, don’t let out a word about us being engaged—to 
no one. The Count says it is essential to keep everything quiet in 
order to—to—oh, to frustrate his enemies, in short. Now, mind you 
don’t say one word to any one.” 

“T will not, as you wish it, Mrs. Berry.” 

“So now you understand everything you can keep out of the way 
when the Count comes, and I'll look out all sorts of things that may 
be of use to you. I'd like you to stay with me to the last—till I’m 
Countess ‘De Bragance ; but then I’m afraid you must go; for, to tell 
you the truth, the Count’s no fonder of you than you are of him. 
However, I'll pay your fare back and give you a present into the 
bargain when the time comes, though you have been considerably over 
the year with me, Maggie.” 

“Oh, you have always been most kind and generous to me,” cried 
Maggie with hearty gratitude, though quite bewildered by the com- 
plete change coming on so fast, and scarcely heeding the confidences 
which, the barrier once broken, Mrs. Berry proceeded to pour into 
her unsympathising bosom touching the doubts and fears which had 
kept the Count silent, his sufferings lest his love should not be recipro- 
cated, his distinguished position, his political importance, &c., &c., &c., 
until she was interrupted by the announcement that the subject of 
her commentaries awaited her in the salon. 

“Well, Maggie, you might go out and get the cerise ribbon ; it will 
divert your mind—rouse you out of the blues.” 

But this desirable end was not so easy of accomplishment; Maggie 
was thoroughly depressed. Mrs. Berry’s destiny seemed so dreadful, 
and she herself utterly powerless to prevent it. There was nothing 
to be done but to resign herself to the eddies and currents of life’s 
stream and let them carry her whither they would. 

It was altogether a dull day, for Mrs. Berry went out in the even- 
ing, and Maggie, in spite of her better judgment, longed very in- © 
tensely that Trafford might call; for though she must not tell him of 
the widow’s engagement they could speak of it as a thing that might 
be, and his opinion or advice or anything he might say about it would 
be sure to be wise and worthy of note. At any rate, he surely would 
not leave without saying good-bye. And then all his books and 
papers—how was she to return them to him unless he sent for them ? 
So Maggie stitched away at the cerise garniture, conjuring up Traf- 
ford’s dark face and deep-set eyes and sweet lingering smile so vividly 
that at last she started quite ashamed of herself, and turned her 
thoughts away to the old tender home and the mother love, still her 
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dearest, holiest memory, till the tears of which she was unconscious 
dropped on some of the sacred cerise ribbon and made her feel a guilty 
wretch indeed. 

“T wonder what will become of me ultimately,” she thought as 
“she smoothed her work and folded it right,” like Lord Houghton’s 
charming “ fair little girl.” “I suppose I shall have to go to Beverly 
Street, for a while at all events. Heigho! I wish I did not hate my 
aunt so much, or that I could have poor Uncle Grey all to myself to 
make him happy, for I do not think any of them care for him.” 

And so she rose up and sought for a book wherewith to employ her 
rebel thoughts, as she must not dream of seeking her pillow till Mrs. 
Berry returned. 

“T say, Maggie,” cried Mrs. Berry the next morning when her 
breakfast was brought, “I am not going to receive to-night. All our 
set have agreed to go to Mabille, just to see the fun, and Spencer 
Smith gives us a supper after. 1 would take you, only there is not 
a gentleman to take care of you, and you can’t go to Mabille without.” 

“Oh, do not mind about me,” said Maggie contentedly, quite glad 
to be released from the reception. “I can stay at home very well, 
and read or work.” 

The rendezvous for the party to Mabille was at the Baroness’s apart- 
ments, so Maggie was left alone somewhat early, but found it not so 
easy to carry out her intention of enjoying a long and uninterrupted 
treat of reading in peace. Uneasy thoughts would obtrude them- 
selves—a great and unutterable horror of returning to her aunt—of 
losing sight of such glimpses of a more polished and higher-toned 
world as her life with Mrs. Berry had afforded her; and then she 
wondered vaguely that neither Bell nor Jemima had answered either 
of her last letters—so long a lapse in even their intermittent corre- 
spondence was strange; but they were always negligent. And so she 
passed further out of the realms of distinct thought into dreamland, 
and sat long, her elbow on the table, one hand supporting her head, 
the other turning slowly over and over the pages she did not see. 

At last Rosalie startled her by entering noisily with the lamp, 
which she placed on the table, exclaiming, “ Voila, monsieur, qui 
vous cherche,” and was immediately followed by Trafford. 

“ Now, as mademoiselle will not be alone,” continued Rosalie, “I 
shall go and make a visit to my poor brother, who is very suffering 
quite near this, and return in a little quarter of an hour.” So, without 
waiting a reply, Rosalie took herself off. 

“No reception to-night, Miss Grey! Is the fair widow ‘ woo'd and 
married and a’, that such a bouleversement of the established order of 
things has occurred?” asked Trafford, seating himself at the table, 
while Maggie, a little—only a little—surprised, closed her book. 
“No, no,” she said, smiling, the quick bright blush which had risen 
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to her cheek at his first address dying away. “ But it seems the people 
who usually come here have agreed to go to Mabille instead. So I 
have had a quiet evening all to myself, which I was very glad of.” 

“T can imagine that,” said Trafford, shading his eyes with his hand, 
as if from the lamp, that he might unnoticed take @ long, and, as he 
intended, last look at the fair fresh face, the pensive mobile mouth, and 
clear frank eyes opposite to him. Neither did he mention that he 
happened to have seen the party aforesaid go into the famous gardens 
as he strolled to and fro, uncertain whether he would put himself to 
the pain of seeing Maggie surrounded by Mrs. Berry’s set. “ And,” 
he continued, “ you have been consoling yourself with a novel ?” 

“An unusual treat to me,” returned Maggie, and proceeded to 
speak of some of the characters from a sort of dread of silence. Traf- 
ford was unusually silent, though brimming over with words he must 
not speak. 

At length, struck by his remarkable stillness, Maggie stopped short, 
and with a quick glance at his face, which looked haggard and thinner 
than ever, said softly and timidly, “Are you quite well, Mr. Traf- 
ford? You look ill.” 

“Tll enough,” he returned, without thinking, and then hastily 
added.: ‘ There is nothing the matter with me—but—but I am glad 
to have an opportunity of seeing you quietly. Miss Grey, I leave 
Paris to-morrow.” 

This was the upshot of the many studies he had made of tours de 
phrases in which he should best break the trying intelligence; for 
without coxcombry he feared, honestly feared, that he might cause 
pain to that untried simple heart. Now he had blurted out the whole 
truth, and noted with a most illogical mingling of pain and pleasure 
how Maggie's little hands involuntarily clasped themselves together 
and her lip quivered for a moment, even while she exclaimed, with a 
frankness that belied these symptoms : 

“ Leave Paris to-morrow? I am so sorry !” 

“Yet I can be but a small loss to you,” said Trafford, with reviving 
animation, irresistibly impelled to play with fire, to his own cost and 
detriment. “Ihave never been able to be of use to you as I should 
like, or” he paused abruptly and lost the thread of his discourse in 
a great longing to take both her hands in his and tell her what an 
awful wrench this parting was. 

“Ts he really pained to part with me, and too proud to own it?” 
thought Maggie. “ He is not like himself.” .“ You have always been 
very good to me,” she said aloud, determined not to show any weak- 
ness herself, though how her heart beat Trafford little imagined ; 
“you have shown me great consideration, and understood me, and I 
never met any one to take that trouble before ; but I suppose it was 
no trouble to you.” 
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Maggie meant a high tribute to his knowledge of "character, and 
when Trafford answered absently, “‘ Not much,” considered he had 
formed no very high estimate of her. 

“But I have a quantity of books and papers of yours,” was her next 
remark, after a short awkward silence. ‘‘ How am I to return them, 
and Rosalie is gone out ?” 

“They are not of the slightest consequence ; do not trouble about 
them. And now listen to me,” moving to a low ottoman beside her ; 
“et us talk in the plainest most common-sense style. Promise not to 
quarrel with what I say.” 

“ Indeed I will not,” returned Maggie, taking up her work. There 
was such a sweet fullness of anticipative pardon in her voice and smile 
that Trafford rose and paced once or twice to and fro before he could 
quite command the commonplace tone he proposed to use. “This 
widow of yours is going to make a fool of herself very soon, that is 
tolerably evident, and you cannot live on with Madame la Comtesse 
De Bragance ?” 

“Of course not. I shall not be asked.” 

“ Well then, do put down your work and look at me while I speak.” 
This was said imploringly, and Maggie obeyed, looking straight at him 
for a second, and then gradually dropping her eyelids. 

“Well then—you'll have to return to your aunt, and what will 
become of you there, Maggie?” Her name came out so naturally 
that neither of them noticed it. 

“Oh, I shall not be long there I hope,” she said, rather de- 
jectedly. 

“Tt is all awfully uncertain. Now I shall see Lady Torchester the 
day after to-morrow, and she will certainly ask about you. May I not 
tell her that you will soon be disengaged and glad to find a quiet 
comfortable home somewhere? I can add my own opinion of you, you 
know, as a very obstinate, high-spirited young lady, who will not yield 
an inch toany one ; but—on the whole, not a disagreeable companion. 
You cannot possibly object to this, and if Lady Torchester writes to 
you you will reply ?” 

“Yes, to be sure I shall,” cried Maggie. “Do you think me so un- 
reasonable or so ill-bred as to leave a kindness unacknowledged, or 
reject any chance of independence? Though I would much rather not 
have it through Lady Torchester, for I don’t want ever to meet Lord 
Torchester or——in short I want to forget all about it,” and she 
recommenced her work with an air of resolution. 

“ What!” exclaimed Trafford, for he could not keep back the words, 
“do you wish to forget all and every one connected with Tor’s disap- 
pointment ? Will you wipe me out with the rest ?” 

“No,” replied Maggie, half surprised at the coolness lent her by 
pride, which would not let her for a moment seem to accept the implied 
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tenderness for an open avowal of which she was too lowly. “No, I 
never wish to forget the real kindness you have shown me, and,” she 
continued, with a beating heart and voice she could scarce keep steady, 
yet determined to show she wanted nothing from him, “ it is so odd 
that we should be such friends—it is even strange we should ever have 
met, our places are so widely apart. I suppose after this we shall 
never meet again; but I shall ever remember that all through your 
anxiety to save your cousin from an unequal match you did me justice 
and never wounded me. I hope you will remember (if you remember 
anything about it) that I heartily acknowledge this, and am obliged 
to you.” She stopped abruptly, feeling as if she had said too much. 

“ Remember ?” muttered Trafford, half to himself. “I shall remem- 
ber longer and more than you think ;” and then a long silence ensued. 
Trafford was at once relieved, yet a little mortified at Maggie’s tone. 
It was impossible so young and candid a creature could so completely 
disguise her sentiments if she cared for him, and it was better so— 
much better ; particularly as there could be no harm in his staying a 
little longer. So he roused himself and talked of Lord Torchester 
and the likeness Maggie had perceived in him to her cousin John 
Grey ; but the conversation languished. If Maggie was composed, 
she was also spiritless, and Trafford gathered himself up for the effort 
of saying good-bye. 

“Do not let me commit the stupidity of forgetting to take your 
address should Lady Torchester want to write to you.” 

“T hardly know where. I am sure we shall soon leave Paris. I had 
better give you my uncle’s—No. 1, Beverly Street.” 

“Pray write it.” So Maggie hastily wrote down, “M. Grey, care. 
of Mr. John Grey, chemist, 1 Beverly Street.” 

“ That will always find me,” she said, giving it to him ; “ though I 
feel as if I were adrift. I think I should like to be on the Continent 
again. Life is easier and pleasanter than in England.” 

“Life is a tremendous puzzle !” 

“ And rather a sad one, I think,” said poor Maggie. 

“Well, I must go,” replied Trafford, slowly folding up the morsel 
of paper on which Maggie had written her address, and placing it in 
his pocketbook, feeling that he must cut the interview short if he was 
to retreat with any credit. ‘Good-bye, then,” he said, rising and 
taking her hand. “I am glad you do not quite reject my offer of Lady 
Torchester’s assistance.” 

“Good-bye,” said Maggie simply, and Trafford turned away, but as 
he reached the door he felt he could not leave her thus, and coming 
quickly back took her cold hand in both of his. 

“ Maggie,” said he, looking intently down into her eyes, and speak- 
ing hurriedly, “should you be in real trouble or difficulty, should 
your aunt or any one else be intolerable, promise to write to me— 
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write to Lady Torchester’s care, if you will. ‘The Beeches, Rich- 
mond,’ or ‘St. James’s Square,’ will always find her; and my club is 
‘The Travellers.’ Don’t fancy yourself without friends; life is hard 
enough, and wants no sensation of loneliness to darken it more. 
Promise me this, dear Maggie.” 


“Yes, I will if I need it,’ murmured Maggie, almost stunned by 
this exhibition of feeling and interest. 

“It is a promise, mind, and I expect you to keep it,” returned 
Trafford ; then pressing her hand almost painfully, he repeated, 
“Good-bye then, Maggie, good-bye,” and went away so quickly that 
she heard the outer door shut before she quite understood he was 
gone. 

And then what an awful desolation fell upon her !—even a darkness 
that might be felt. Had she indeed seen the last of him? Was her 
life henceforth to be all gloom? Was it possible that with her know- 
ledge of the barrier between them—a barrier, the width of which, with 
all his chivalrous courtesy and playful tenderness, he had never for a 
moment sought to lessen or disguise—she had let this man twine 
himself round her heart till she felt as if she could sacrifice pride and 
reserve, and past and future, just to hear his voice once more, in 
those accents which said more than words—to feel the clasp of his 
hand upon her own. “ What shall I do? How can I bear it?” she 
exclaimed aloud, secure in her loneliness and frightened at the in- 
tensity of her own feelings, the depths of which had never before been 
stirred. Yet, the first moments of agitation over, she struggled 
gallantly against the tide of her grief. 

Maggie was no logician in her coolest moments, and now especially 
was incapable of reason; but the fixed underlying feminine instinct, 
which has probably kept more women straight than religion, morality, 
and calculation put together, the true instinct that woman “should 
not unsought be won,” which she possessed very strongly, came to her 
aid, and she cried shame upon herself for thus casting her full heart 
before a man who didn’t want it. 

Of course it was plain enough that he felt keenly parting with her, 
that he liked her at any rate beyond the average of an everyday 
acquaintance. She was not utterly “unsought”; but if he had given 
her a tithe of the affection she lavished on him would he submit to 
this separation? He was no great lord like his cousin, with a noble 
ro‘her whose proud heart might break under the load of a mésalli- 
ance ; he had no clearly defined “ caste” duties to restrain the impulses 
of his heart. “No,” thought Maggie, “I must exaggerate looks and 
tones and chance words; he could only have felt kindly friendship for 
a girl, whom, though she amused him, he certainly respected, and that 
is a comfort ;’ then with the genuine humility which, in characters 
like Maggie’s, exists quite apart from the smallest tinge of self-abase- 
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ment, she thought over the small inducements she possessed to draw a 
man like Trafford out of his own sphere to take a lowly and ungifted 
girl like herself to wife: ‘“ Of course, it’s too absurd to think of, and I 
must try and put him quite out of my head. It seems as if I never 
could cease to see him new, but if I try hard I may grow quiet and 
hopeful again. I wish he had gone away with Lord Torchester. I 
did not care for him so much then—but I did care though, too much, 
even then. What a fool I am!” 

And so she sat there dreaming and fighting against her dreams, 
and, although perhaps high and philosophic minds might disdain the 
curious jumble which Maggie would have termed thinking, she fought 
a good fight in that lonely hour—a fight which, if some delicate de- 
corations and delusions were tarnished and destroyed, left an increase 
of strength behind it. 

When Rosalie returned she was surprised and rather offended to 
find that Monsieur had gone—gone a long time. “Mais, mon Dieu! 
laisser une charmante demoiselle comme vous toute seule! Ah! il est 
Anglais, bien entendu !” 

“ Rosalie,” said Maggie, deeply grateful that the “little quarter of 
an hour ” had stretched into half a dozen, and left her the inestimable 
advantage of utter solitude in which to do battle; “ Rosalie, I have 
worked and written till my eyes and head ache. I must go to bed. 
If you cannot manage to undress Mrs. Berry when she comes in call 
me, and I will get up; I fancy she will be late.” 

« Allez au lit, mon ange,” returned Rosalie ‘genially; “je ferai 
impossible pour vous donner de repos.” And as Maggie retreated she 
muttered, “Je crains que tout ne va pas bien la bas. Quant 4 cette 
poupée de femme, elle est trop bien servie ma foi!” 

cal * * * * * 

Mrs. Berry was far too much occupied in her own concerns to notice 
whether any change had come o’er the spirit of Maggie's life during 
the week which followed Trafford’s departure ; and indeed it would 
have puzzled so superficial an observer to distinguish the subtle differ- 
ence that was to be felt rather than seen in her young protégée. For 
Maggie fought bravely against sentiment and depression, and had the 
great assistance of feeling that none save herself knew her weakness, 
Moreover, although her religious knowledge and aspirations had, since 
her mother’s death, had little to extend or foster them, and she was 
strangely ignorant of the merits of High or Low Church, she was yet 
happy in thoroughly believing in a Providence that shapes our ends— 
an almighty Father who would deign to accept the service of an honest 
life and hear the prayer of an earnest heart. Had she been asked 
what was her religious creed she would no doubt have rehearsed 
correctly “The Articles of the Christian Faith ;” but how muchjof 
these she believed with the understanding and the heart she never 
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stopped to question. Her faithful chronicler is quite ready to affirm 
that the substance of her religion is coritained in the above summary. 
She was therefore not quite without consolation. 

“ Maggie,” said Mrs. Berry, about a week after this parting had 
nearly pressed the life out of her protégée’s young heart, “ Maggie, 
can we pack up everything and pay up everything to-morrow, so as 
to be able to start the day after for England ?” 

“Start for England the day after to-morrow!” cried Maggie, de- 
lighted. “I don’t think it is possible, but I wili do my best. I will 
go and look over the bills at once; the only thing really to come in 
is Madame Delplanque’s, and you had better see about that yourself. 
Still I do not see how we can get off on Thursday.” 

“ Well, we must, that is the long and the short of it. The Count 
says he will meet us at Dover on Thursday, so we must go.” 

“The Count !” repeated Maggie dismayed. She had nearly forgotten 
him, for he too had disappeared suddenly, at least, she had not seen 
him since the memorable evening of the party to Mabille. “I sup- 
pose then we are bound for London?” added Maggie, rather eagerly, 
anxious to bring the widow within the common-sense influence of 
Mr. Dunsford. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” replied Mrs. Berry, evasively, “but never 
mind just now. You go and speak to Rosalie. I suppose I must pay 
her a month for nothing at all.” 

“ Of course,” returned Maggie, who at once plunged into the fatigue 
and bewilderment of such a sudden move with a right good will that 
bore her triumphantly through all difficulties. The constant move- 
ment, the more than complete occupation, were a wonderful relief after 
the weary monotony of her mental strife ; and when on the destined 
Thursday she followed Mrs. Berry into the luggage-laden fiacre that 
was to take them to the station, though every limb ached with 
fatigue, she felt more freshness of spirit than she had known for 
many days. 











